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SERVICE OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS TO THE WAR 


FOREWORD 
By GARDNER MURPHY 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HE series of papers published here 
regarding the contributions of 
women in winning the war, and in par- 
ticular, the contributions of women psy- 
chologists in carrying forward their 
professional work as an aspect of the 
war effort, seem to me to prove two 
things. First, it is evident, both from 
the spirit and scope of the report and 
from the specific factual details given, 
that women can do countless things as 
well as men; second, that there are a 
geod many things which they can do 
better than men. It is, I think, time to 
lessen the emphasis upon abstract equal- 
ity, time to emphasize empirical studies 
such as these which show in what types 
of work women under our cultural con- 
ditions, can take over functions previ- 
ously assigned to men, and to ascertain 
in detail the areas in which women 
possess special competence. 

Relative to the first peint is the inter- 
esting report on the contributions of 
women in the United States Coast 
Guard, and the direct and indirect ref- 
erence to women’s productive efforts in 
industry; also the excellent study of 


the way in which women serving the 
Rochester Board of Education have pre- 
pared life-history material for the use 
of those responsible for inducting or re- 
jecting men for military service. We 
might have wished for more emphasis 
upon the fact that in these various tasks 
women have not only executed plans 
drawn up by men, but have to a very 
large degree made their own plans. 

As an example of the sorts of things 
which women can do better than men 
should be stressed the development of 
adult educational techniques in the Co- 
lumbia University Library School (re- 
ported by Dr. Bryan) and the excellent 
studies of international relations orga- 
nized at Wellesley (reported by Dr. 
Heidbreder) . Theoretical considerations 
aside, it should be stressed that it was 
in fact the vision of women which was 
chiefly responsible for developing these 
educational measures, just as it has 
been in very large measure the work of 
women in progressive education and in 
child guidance and psychiatric social 
work which has set most of the present- 
day standards. 
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Though these educational adventures 
of Drs. Bryan and Heidbreder are vital 
and valuable, they do not go far enough. 
Such leadership is too rare, and the 
plans for continuation of these steps 
should already be undergoing definition. 
The post-war period will be a period of 
vast effort in the adult education sphere, 
and in educational reorganization from 
kindergarten through college; and many 
a reader will want to know what wom- 
en are going to do to carry all such plan- 
ning projects further, so that peace 
will not find us unprepared. 

The special qualities both of leader- 
ship and of capacity for intelligent fol- 
lowership which psychology and public 
administrators have recognized as re- 
gards the organization of facilities for 
the care of children are here very sharp- 
ly and cogently manifested in the paper 
by Dr. Baruch. Here the reader will 
find an abundance of factual material 
showing the desperate plight of mothers 
in war industry and of the children for 
whom there is neither strength nor lei- 
sure, and for whose care our whole so- 
ciety has insufficiently planned. Dr. 


Martin’s report on the work of the 


Child Study Department, Board of Edu- 
cation at Rochester, earlier mentioned, 
also contains notes on wartime services 
to children, and there are incidental 
references in some of the other papers. 

Women psychologists are, of course, 
handicapped by two central difficulties: 
First, there is the handicap of their lim- 
ited numbers—I should have liked to see 
an exact count, but judging by APA di- 
rectories and other sources, they appear 
to be only about 10 per cent of the pro- 
fessional group; Second, they are 
handicapped by their own traditional 
psychology, which is for the most part 
one of “watchful waiting,” passive 
scanning of the horizon in the hope that 
new opportunities will develop. The de- 


mand for equality has not accomplished 
very much, ! think, but the study of im- 
portant functions which have been neg- 
lected, and the seizure of leadership in 
these fields, has offered an opportunity 
for signal service. For this reason, the 
story which Dr. Schwesinger tells of 
the difficulties in getting women 
psychologists organized is much to the 
point. May it be fervently hoped that 
they will begin soon to step forward 
with the same energy in the formula- 
tion of concrete plans for the use of psy- 
chology in post-war planning and in the 
struggle for an international system 
based upon sound studies of national 
and international psychology. They 
have in the last half century done more 
than their share in the struggle to put 
an end to war, but they have not yet 
sensed the magnitude of their responsi- 
bility in relation to the more technical 
task of developing a social psychology 
for achieving peace. 

It is clear from the description of the 
work of the National Council of Women 
Psychologists that organization is im- 
portant. Business organizes, labor or- 
ganizes, the farmers organize, religious 
groups carry weight in proportion to 
their organization as much as in pro- 
portion to their numbers. An aspect of 
the process of making women’s contri- 
bution felt is to maintain their organi- 
zation, a sense of a common purpose and 
a common potentiality for a specialized 
service. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
organization will not lapse with the 
termination of hostilities. 

Such efforts, especially in their orga- 
nized form, may be regarded as of gen- 
uine international importance in the 
sense that European women after the 
war will regain what has been profes- 
sionally lost in proportion to the exam- 
ple set and the aid given by American 
and British women. The frustration of 
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women’s professional aims has been a 
constant aspect of the Nazi system in 
all of western continental Europe, and 
to reverse the process will be a long and 
arduous task in which American leader- 
ship will be of great importance. 
Finally, the one regret that I would 
express regarding this series of papers 
is that they are too short and cover too 
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small a segment of the field in which 
women psychologists are serving. The 
symposium serves, then, not as an ency- 
clopedic picture, but as one evidence 
that women psychologists have achieved 
maturity and independence as a profes- 
sional group, and that what they now 
chiefly lack is a sense of their own 
strength and their own potential for 
leadership. 
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CHILD CARE CENTERS AND THE MENTAL HEALTH 
OF CHILDREN IN THIS WAR* 


By DOROTHY W. BARUCH 
AUTHOR OF You, Your Children and War 


IGHTEEN industrial workers are 
required to equip a single fighting 
man in our armed forces (14). It takes 
other workers to maintain life and 
health in any given community. It 
takes still others to till the soil and har- 
vest the crops. This spells a mammoth 
pool of people putting their shoulders 
to the wheel. It spells a vast number 
spending their days and nights in ef- 
fort to bring the war to successful con- 
clusion. In July, 1943, 55.5 million per- 
sons were employed in the civilian la- 
bor force of the United States. Of these 
17.7 millions were women (2). 


WOMEN AS WORKERS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Prediction as to future manpower 
needs are still more formidable. By 
July, 1944, requirements for the armed 
forces and the civilian labor force com- 
bined will number 65.9 million (7). By 
the end of 1944, the number of women 
required in the civilian labor force will 
have mounted from 17.7 to 20.6 million 
(5). Munitions industries alone, if they 
are to meet schedules, must expand the 
employment of women by one million 
between July, 1943 and January, 1944. 
Such an increase exceeds that experi- 
enced in any previous six months’ peri- 
od and is twice the expansion recorded 
between January and July, 1943 (9). 

The acquisition of from one to three 

* This is the first of a series of articles on 


blems of child care to be discussed by Dr. 
in the 


million women is in itself a huge task to 
contemplate. However, viewed in the 
light of several complicating factors, it 
becomes even more gargantuan. 

Certain groups of persons have so far 
claimed exclusion from the labor mar- 
ket. Chief among these have been the 
mothers of young children. There has 
been no significant increase in the num- 
ber of women between twenty and thir- 
ty-four who have entered the labor mar- 
ket since the start of the war (12). 

It has been stated that the exemption 
of women with young children plus the 
exclusion of unemployables leaves avail- 
able an estimated 60 million people be- 
tween fourteen and sixty years of age 
to work and fight (13). If we are to 
reach the 65.9 million mark by July, 
1944, some of those persons who have 
felt immunity from the call will need to 
give up their exemption. This is par- 
ticularly true in those areas in which 
labor shortages or stringencies have 
arisen. 

The circumstances become even more 
serious, when we realize that the above 
estimate on needed workers actually 
represents only a partial picture. It in- 
cludes only those who will fill new jobs 
or who will replace men withdrawn 
from jobs by selective service. The es- 
timate does not include the vast number 
of workers needed to replace those who 
check out of their jobs for other rea- 
sons. To put this last point more con- 
cretely: In Southern California, one of 
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the critical labor areas in the country, 
84,000 workers are needed between Sep- 
tember, 1943 and January, 1944 on new 
jobs and on selective service replace- 
ments. But, if we include those work- 
ers who are needed for replacement on 
various types of termination, another 
150,000 to 200,000 must be added.* 

In regard to termination, women are 
far greater “sinners” than are men. 
Many of the large aircraft plants are 
reporting that monthly terminations 
among women exceed 100 per cent of 
the monthly female accessions. In one 
plant, 35 per cent of the entire female 
factory force terminated in a single 
month; in another plant 52 per cent. 
Such proportions are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Terminations are costly to the war ef- 
fort. Production experts estimate that 
each termination costs approximately a 
week’s loss in manhours. It takes at 
least that much time for a new worker 
to come up to adequate production 
speed. Multiply terminations and loss 
in production time, and we prolong the 
war’s duration. 

Absenteeism is another phenomenon 
which brings similar results. Again the 
rate among women exceeds the rate 
among men. Comparative rates of ab- 
senteeism for one month, for example, 
in several large plants combined were 
4.58 per cent for men; 8.71 per cent for 
women. Again the cost is serious. Ac- 
cording to one report (11) in December, 
1942, forty two Liberty ships were lost 
through absenteeism, eleven more than 
were lost through sinkings by German 
submarines since the beginning of the 
war. In one copper mine, the copper 
lost per day through absenteeism was 
sufficient to make half a million cart- 
ridges for the belts of our soldiers. 


1 Information supplied by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Area War Manpower Commission. 


Facts such as the foregoing, when 
placed side by side, point to two conclu- 
sions. Obviously the number of women 
going onto the labor force must be aug- 
mented. Obviously the instability of 
workers on the job must be reduced. If 
we are to continue with the most speedy 
and successful prosecution of war, we 
must, first, step up the recruitment of 
women on whom the labor market is 
becoming increasingly dependent. And 
second, we must see that conditions 
make it possible for these women to 
stay more steadily at their work. 


CHILD CARE IN WAR INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Child care plays a part in both of 
these items. It has been seen as a sig- 
nificant factor in preventing sufficiently 
wide recruitment of women. It has been 
seen to be equally important in inter- 
fering with the stability of women on 
the job. 

A plea that the housewives of the na- 
tion register for essential war work 
was sent out by Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins in a radio address on 
Labor Day, 1943. Even in the most 
critical shortage areas, many women 
with children, as mentioned above, are 
feeling themselves exempt. Broadcast 
after broadcast goes out, calling women 
to work. Bill boards appeal to women’s 
patriotism. Column after column in the 
newspapers advertises jobs. Some plants 
are sending out recruitment offi- 
cials to make door-to-door appeals, their 
need is so intense. One plant can, for 
instance, secure only 40 per cent of the 
women it requires. And yet production 
must go on. A study from one commu- 
nity brings evidence of apathy in spite 
of such appeals.* There are 2,557 chil- 
dren in the elementary schools in the 
school district. The town has sprung 


2 Bellflower, California. 
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up overnight as a residential center for 
war workers. Population has increased 
147 per cent in a year and a half. Large 
aircraft assembly plants and smaller 
parts plants are located nearby. With- 
in a six months’ period, one of the as- 
sembly plants needs 30,000 new em- 
ployees, 60 per cent of whom must be 
women. This spells an average of three 
thousand women hires a month. The 
plant is so desperate for workers that 
it has set up a door-to-door canvas. And 
yet, in this very town, only 730 of the 
2,557 school children have mothers who 
are working. House-to-house interviews 
reveal that most of the women consider 
themselves exempt by virtue of having 
children—not only young children but 
children of all ages. It is interesting in 
this connection to examine the age dis- 
tribution of the 730 children who have 
working mothers. In the three lowest 
grades covered—one, two and three— 
there are 178 children whose mothers 
are working. In the three highest 
grades covered—nine, ten and eleven— 
there are 103. In other words, the 
mothers of the older children in this 
community have not gone to work in 
greater number than have those of the 
younger ones. The reverse in fact is 
true. 

In some communities, the lack of 
child care centers has been named as 
cause of women’s inability to go to work 
or to stay steadily on the job. The es- 
tablishment of centers has proved help- 
ful. In one city, for instance, 300 wom- 
en accepted jobs as result of the estab- 
lishment of child care facilities (8) .* In 
the above community, however, and in 
many others, the fault lies not in a lack 
of facilities, but rather in a lack of 
knowledge concerning what happens in 
them and a consequent lack of confi- 
dence. Even though child care centers 


8 New Orleans. 


exist in a locale, the people are rarely 
sufficiently cognizant in the beginning 
of what the centers have to offer their 
children in terms of fostering physical, 
mental and emotional development. 
Community wide education is necessary 
before they begin to trust the centers 
as adjuncts to the home. 

House-to-house interviews reveal re- 
lated attitudes. “The women without 
children should work.” . . . “A mother’s 
place is at home.” . . . “Those child care 
centers are okay if a woman has to 
work, But I don’t have to; my hus- 
band’s got a good job, and I don’t want 
my child brought up by the govern- 
ment.” .. . “Why should I put my chil- 
dren in a place where they’re lined up 
from morning till night?” . . . “Those 
nursery schools? Why they’re all right 
for charity cases; but children ordinari- 
ly belong at home.” . .. “Children’s 
place is in the home.” . . . “Home is 
where children are best off.” 

These very same attitudes, revealing 
misconceptions and a lack of knowledge 
concerning the program in the centers, 
lead to child care arrangements which 
multiply causes producing absenteeism 
and termination. 

“Care-takers” can sometimes be ob- 
tained. But they prove difficult to main- 
tain. The “excellent helper” from Ok- 
lahoma invariably finds that better pay 
and shorter hours can be had around 
the corner at the assembly plant. Her 
successor from Louisiana soon discovers 
the same fact. Her successor from IIli- 
nois is shortly driving a bus. Grand- 
mother then “pinch-hits,” but soon dis- 
covers that three children are too stren- 
uous a burden at her age. She too must 
terminate. Such a succession of termi- 
nations by household helpers is usually 
followed by the termination of the 
mother from the plant. Or, it is accom- 
panied by many absent days during 
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which the mother periodically attempts 
to set up new and better arrangements. 

Most frequently preschool children 
are cared for at home by relatives. 
These include aunts, grandmothers, old- 
er boys and girls. Such arrangements 
fit in with the tradition that keeping a 
child at home is best for him. The next 
best thing to home is a neighbor’s. Be- 
ing in a home near home seems to bear 
the mark of home more closely than does 
enrollment in a nearby nursery school. 


School age children are similarly 
cared for. Or they are considered “old 
enough to look out for themselves.” In 
one community, working mothers of 115 
children were interviewed.? Among 
other items they were asked about the 
type of care their children were having. 
Twenty-eight of the children were of 
preschool age; 87 were of school age. 
Of the preschool children, 17 were cared 
for by relatives; 6 by neighbors; 5 only 
were in a nursery school. The relatives 
included several siblings, one of whom 
was only nine years old. Of the school 
age group, 39 were cared for by rela- 
tives, again including older siblings; 19 
were cared for by a neighbor; 7 were 
in an extended child care center; and 
22 “needed no supervision.” Of the 
twenty-two who “needed no supervi- 
sion,” 16 were under fifteen years. 

In another community, four children 
“needing no care” were found harnessed 
to a laundry post. In another spot, a 
small three-year-old, left in the care of 
“a relative” who happened to be an old- 
er brother of ten, was found being 
dragged along the street by a noose fas- 
tened around his neck. Suddenly pro- 
testing against something his brother 
wanted him to do, the three-year-old 
flung himself kicking and screaming on 
the ground. The older brother, yanked 
vigorously. The noose tightened. What 
could have happened had a passing 


adult not intervened would have left an 
ineradicable scar. 

Children are still being locked in 
parked cars for the day or night while 
their mothers are at work. 

Care by a neighbor is frequently a 
quite casual thing. The neighbor is 
asked “to keep an eye out,” but no ar- 
rangements are made to grant him ac- 
tual authority or control. The result is 
that many of the children run wild 
while they are supposedly under a 
neighbor’s, or even a relative’s care, or 
while they are caring “quite well” for 
themselves. Complaints concerning the 
children, in the community cited above, 
included: tearing up Victory gardens, 
letting chickens out of enclosures, de- 
flating the tires of cars parked at curbs, 
breaking windows, fire-setting, in fact 
all the various and sundry kinds of re- 
bellious activity that children turn to 
when they have inadequate contact, sup- 
port and care.” 

With the resultant rise in delin- 
quency, with accidents increasing, with 
epidemics mounting, mothers are natur- 
ally beset with concern. The child up 
the block, locked in while waiting for 
the arrival of a care-taker, falls out of 
a window carelessly left open. Two chil- 
dren, left alone to cook their own break- 
fast before school, have trouble lighting 
the gas oven, and the resulting explo- 
sion burns them seriously. Six children, 
the youngest seven, are discovered to be 
part of a gang whose main activity is 
pilfering in the stores along the main 
street. Four others are found to be part 
of a group using home as a place for 
sex practices. Three children on a sin- 
gle block come down with polyomielitis. 
Such things need not occur in one’s own 
family. A woman, hearing of their oc- 
currences nearby, naturally grows fear- 
ful. She feels a need to return immedi- 
ately to her home in order to prevent 
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similar occurrences there. Or, work 
plus home duties, plus anxiety that chil- 
dren may possibly be getting into trou- 
ble, produce tension and fatigue and un- 
dermine morale. 

Whatever the sequence of events, ter- 
mination resulting from child care prob- 
lems are frequent. One of the top offi- 
cials in a large aircraft plant accounts 
for child care problems as the cause of 
25 per cent of the terminations in that 
particular plant. Another estimates a 
more conservative 14 per cent. How- 
ever, even this percentage is high when 
compared, for instance, with the fact 
that in shipyards 2 per cent only repre- 
_sents the withdrawal of men to enter 
the armed forces (6). 

A report from one city is typical of 
what has happened and what can hap- 
pen in many places.* In a housing pro- 
ject where trailers and temporary 
dwellings were packed closely together, 
the noise created by the children as they 
played among the dwelling units made 
it impossible for night-workers to ob- 
tain sufficient sleep. Officials of the 
shipyard where these men and women 
worked advised the school authorities 
that it was becoming very difficult to 
keep them. Absenteeism and turnover 
were increasing rapidly among them. A 
nursery school was established. Shortly 
afterward the shipyard officials report- 
ed that the instability in labor had de- 
creased. 

So important has the matter of child 
care appeared to shipbuilding in the 
northwest in relation to labor stabiliza- 
tion that the Maritime Commission 
has set up child care projects in two 
yards. Nursery School buildings have 
been built to house 375 children in each.° 


*Orange, Texas. Information supplied by 
Superintendent of Schools, J. W. ane. 
5 One in the yards of the Kaiser 
tion, Swan Island, the other in Oregon Ship- 


yard—both near P 


Oregon. Informa- 
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A staff including psychologist, nutri- 
tionist, nurses and highly skilled teach- 
ers is being provided, so that parents 
may have complete confidence in the 
care accorded their children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF WOMEN WAR 
WORKERS’ TERMINATIONS 

William Haber of the War Manpower 
Commission in a broadcast on Septem- 
ber 3, 19438, stated that tne withdrawal 
of women from industry to home duties 
was dangerous to the war effort. The 
women who are on jobs are essential to 
production. Their loss, in the face of a 
drained labor pool, spells prolongation 
of the war. But results in terms of the 
war are not the only detrimental ones. 
Results in terms of the effect on the 
personal life and family life of these 
women is also important. 

Work plus running a home is strenu- 
ous business in ordinary times. It is 
more wearing in war time when shop- 
ping and transportation and laundry 
services and beauty parlor and medical 
care are excessively time-consuming and 
problematic in various ways. Domestic 
help is unavailable. Housing itself is 
often inadequate. The whole matter be- 
comes exaggerated frequently by the 
fact that the family has moved to a new 
community where it is isolated from 
those who might lend a helping hand. 
Lonesomeness then adds still another 
problem. The net results become utter- 
ly exhausting when they are complicated 
by anything short of complete ease and 
confidence over what is happening to 
one’s children. 

If a woman is worried over her chil- 
dren while she is at work, not orly does 
her production suffer, she herself suf- 
fers. In general, more women than 
men have developed psychological prob- 


tion furnished by Dr. Lois Meek Stoltz, Di- 
rector, Child Service Department. 
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lems in war industries (1). Anxiety and 
depression are more prevalent among 
women. Obviously it is fallacious to as- 
sume that anxiety and depression cease 
when the woman returns home. The ef- 
fect on her family and on her children 
is clear. Nor does termination solve the 
problem. It is like divorce. It consti- 
tutes a way out; but it leaves its resi- 
dual. The woman who goes on the job 
for patriotic or for utilitarian reasons 
and who finds the job too difficult is ex- 
periencing failure when she terminates. 
And failure takes its toll. 

In planning for child care these points 
are often overlooked. The woman work- 
er with children carries an excessively 
heavy load. And yet she is needed on 
the job in critical labor areas if the war 
effort is not to be impeded. Many times, 
her load creates strain and fatigue. Ter- 
mination is apt to leave a residual of 
dissatisfaction with self and an irrita- 
bility with those who are closest as the 
readiest persons on whom to vent pent- 
up feelings. 

Safe care for her children is impera- 
tive if strain is not to be augmented. 
But safe care is not enough. Trained 
care and psychological help for her chil- 
dren—and for herself—these are neces- 
sary too. They are necessary if the fu- 
ture generation is to grow up whole- 
somely and without too great destruc- 
tion. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF CHILD CARE IN 
WAR INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


At the outset of the present Child 
Care Program in the, then, “Defense 
Areas,” several types of child care were 
contemplated. Foster care, foster day 
care, parent-child homes, and home- 
maker service were thought of, as were 
also nursery schools for the preschool 
children, and extended day care for the 
school age child: Certain of these types 


of care have, however, presented such 
difficulties that they have come to be 
thought of as supplementary rather 
than as primary methods. 

From the director of the Children’s 
War Service in one city comes the fol- 
lowing statement: “One of our greatest 
difficulties has to do with the recruiting 
and licensing of the foster day care 
home. Up to this time so few of these 
homes are available.”* Many cities du- 
plicate this kind of report, not only in 
relation to foster day care but in rela- 
tion to all types of home care. Women 
who wish to work are apparently not 
being attracted by the comparatively 
low income that caring for children at 
home provides. Another problem in con- 
nection is that of supervision. Even if 
sufficient homes were available, most 
areas could afford only meagre super- 
vision. 

To be adequate, supervision has to be 
not only continuous but must include 
in its scope, consistent training for the 
women who are engaged in child care. 
Otherwise emotional damage to the chil- 
dren can too readily result. Such a con- 
clusion is warranted on the basis of da- 
ta from England which richly illus- 
trates the need for trained care (3, 4). 

This fact, however, is not generally 
realized. “What we need,” says an air- 
craft official, “are more homes like the 
one on L.... Street. Mothers can leave 
their kids there and the kids get good 
care. It’s only fifty dollars a month, 
room, board, care and all. And what’s 
more, the mothers don’t have to bother 
even about seeing their kids except once 
a month.” 

What we need is exactly not this sort 
of thing. The “good care” when checked 
included frequent spankings, frequent 
“benchings” when children were 


*In a letter from Caroline L. Burlingame 
of Detroit. 
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“naughty,” and threats of “if you do 
that, your mother won’t ever come 
again. She’ll get another child. She 
won’t want you anymore.” Effects on 
children’s emotional living are too obvi- 
ous to warrant comment. 

Various types of home care may be 
most useful supplements to group care. 
Group care is, however, not only less 
costly. It is more readily supervised. In- 
service training can be more practically 
carried on. Home care has the advan- 
tage in certain instances of providing 
more accessible, closer-to-home facilities 
where transportation to a group is not 
feasible. It may provide a more comfort- 
able kind of care for the atypical child. 
But the argument that it provides a 
more personalized sort of care for the 
younger ones is not warranted. A good 
nursery schoo] is built on a structure the 
cornerstone of which is individual guid- 
ance, A créche run with psychologically 
sound procedures would place similar 
emphasis. 

The most readily implemented child 
care war services for children from two 
to sixteen are those set up under funds 
from the Lanham Act.’ As is generally 
known, these funds provide capital out- 
lay and rental. Until lately they financed 
50 per cent of operational costs ; if need- 
ed even a larger amount. There was no 
clause in the law to make the 50 per 
cent inflexible. More recently they have 
established deficit financing. 

The public schools serve as the oper- 
ating agency. In some places, school 
funds contribute in part. In some places 
industries have contributed. In some 
places the War Chest, or individual 
community agencies. In other places the 
fees charged to the parents were ex- 
pected to make up the remaining 50 per 


™ These funds were approved July 15, 1943, 
under Public Law 158, Seventy- th Con- 
gress. 
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cent. With the newer method of deficit 
financing, a basic fee of 50 cents is 
is charged in nursery schools; of 25 
cents in school age centers. 

Ordinarily the nursery school centers 
are open from approximately six in the 
morning to six in the evening. Extend- 
ed care centers in vacation run during 
the same hours. During school sessions 
they operate during “before-and-after” 
school hours, with a six-to-six Saturday 
and holiday arrangement. Well bal- 
anced noon meals are an integral part 
of the nursery program with mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon lunch, and mixed 
vitamins or codliver oil. School cafe- 
terias most generally provide lunch for 
the school age centers, although central 
kitchens and special cooking facilities 
are found in occasional instances. 
Breakfast and supper are usually avail- 
able at slight additional cost in the nur- 
sery schools; sometimes also at school 
ages. Medical attention is sometimes 
furnished by the regular schools. Some- 
times physicians in the community, even 
though they are overburdened, still con- 
tribute time and energy. A registered 
nurse is to be found in some projects; 
although with the shortage of nurses, 
other resources are being tapped. One 
city, for instance, uses its Visiting 
Nurse Association to provide nursing 
services for the centers.* 

The program for extended day care 
for school age children is often integrat- 
ed with the recreation program. In some 
instances, especially where teacher 
shortages necessitate it, teachers from 
the regular schools are employed on an 
hourly basis for the “before-and-after” 
school care. This, however, has been 
seen to be less satisfactory than the em- 
ployment of teachers solely for the cen- 
ters. After all, from six to nine in the 


® Omaha Public Schools. Information sup- 
by Kenneth Burkholder, Superintendent. 
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morning and from one-forty or two, 
when the kindergartners and first grad- 
ers appear, to six at night, with an 
eight-hour shift on Saturday and holi- 
days, is a full chore in itself. Use of dif- 
ferent teachers for different hours of 
the day is also, obviously, less sound 
from a mental hygiene point of view, in 
that it provides less stable relationships. 
The best programs recognize that 
there must be a well-balanced day for 
children of all ages. This includes food 
and rest, a variety of both active and 
' quiet experiences, and understanding, 
and loving response from a mother sub- 
stitute. It is quite usual to see even 
twelve-year-oids going fast asleep on 
their cots. The strain of lives under war 
conditions makes for apparently great 
fatigue. In the nursery school, as would 
be expected, the basic requirements are 
more generally comprehended. 
Interesting variations in program oc- 
cur from place to place as communities 
adjust to meeting the needs of working 
mothers. One community, for instance, 
plans a twenty-four-hour nursery school 
to meet the needs of mothers on the 
swing and night shifts.* Children will 
be able to register for any eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. A mother 
going to work at three in the afternoon 
will leave her child at the nursery school 
where he will stay until the next day. 
Meanwhile the mother will have had 
time for a good night’s sleep after her 
return from work. Another community 
runs an emergency school center where 
the continuous stream of in-migrants 
arriving in town can leave children un- 
til home and work are located and until 
@ more permanent center can be chosen 
near the home.’ Still another commu- 


*Santa Moni California. Information 
supplied by Mary Alice Mallum, nursery school 
supervisor. 

10San Bernadino, California. Information 
supplied by Charles D. Gibson, Wartime Child 


nity has opened an infirmary where 
children with colds and minor illnesses 
may obtain hospital care at a nominal 
charge.? Since no hospitai facilities are 
otherwise available within approximate- 
ly forty miles, the infirmary enables 
mothers to remain steadily at work in- 
stead of increasing absenteeism. A prac- 
tice which could be of tremendous help 
to many women is that reported by Mary 
de Lourdes, director of the nursery 
school at St. Anthony’s Academy in 
Hartford, Connecticut, where a hot fam- 
ily dinner is provided the mother to 
take home when she calls for her child 
in the evening.” 

Problems in relation to the running 
of the child care programs are complex 
ones. 

As already indicated, one of the ma- 
jor problems is that of low enrollment. 
The first wartime child care project un- 
der the Lanham Act was approved Au- 
gust 31, 1942. By August 1, 1943, allot- 
ments totalling $11,813,169.00 had been 
approved. These included provision for 
the care of 75,192 preschool children 
in 2,025 war nurseries; and for 108,067 
children of school age in 1,360 child care 
centers. Approval has been granted on 
3,385 nurseries and centers combined. 
Actually, however, the number of facil- 
ities set up falls far short of this figure. 
On August 11, 1943, only 1,580 nurser- 
ies and centers had been established, 
with a total enrollment of 45,987 and 
34,651 children respectively. Slightly 
less than 50 per cent of the units for 
which federal funds were allotted had 
been. put into operation. Moreover, at- 
tendance in the nursery schools was 
slightly less than 50 per cent of capac- 


11 Cited Katharine Whiteside Taylor in 
“Changin mily Life—Its Implications for 


Teachers,” Childhood Education, 1943, 20 (Oc- 
tober) : 55-62. 


Care Services, California State Department of 
Education. 
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ity ; attendance in the extended care cen- 
ters about 37 per cent.” 

As has been indicated earlier, many 
conditions appear to have bearing: the 
tradition that the child’s place is at 
home; the varied difficulties involved in 
managing home and job; the lack of 
community services that might make 
the double chore less fatiguing; the lack 
of understanding as to what the child 
care programs are and do. Added to 
these, is the fact that, with compulsory 
deductions, the net income of women 
workers is often not high enough for 
them to feel that they can afford to stay 
on the job and pay for their children’s 
care. The recent reduction in fees re- 
ferred to above has already helped in 
many locales. 

Surveys are usually made to discover 
the number of children of working 
mothers in a community. Applications 
for Lanham funds are then sent to 
Washington on the basis of these fig- 
ures. A far better estimate could be 
made by having the surveys of need cov- 
er, not only the number of children of 
working mothers to be found in the 
community, but the number of children 
for whom mothers actually wish care. 
One community of 42,000 people was 
eanvassed for instance, by volunteer 
workers. It was found that the mothers 
of 1,785 children under fifteen were 
working. Most surveys wouid have 
stopped here, but this one went further. 


12Information supplied by Florence Kerr, 
Director War Public Services Division, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


18 According to data computed by the Los 
Angeles Area Child Care Committee for Wom- 
en in Industry: The ave:age weekly earnings 
of a woman working in aircraft after manda- 
tory deductions is $35.77. Cost of living for 
herself and one child, three to five (accordin 
to the Heller Committee of Research in Soci 
Economics, Univ. of California, March 1933) 
is $28.63. Weekly income less cost of living is 
$7.14. Child care cost was, before recent re- 
duction, $4.75 (median for 22 school districts), 
thus leaving a balance of $2.39. 
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Parents were questioned as to whether 
they desired care. Only 600 out of the 
1,785 children had parents who wanted 
child care.* 


SOME NEEDED MEASURES 


Active programs of community edu- 
cation are essential if parents are to 
have confidence enough in what the 
child care program is and does. Child 
care committees can be helpful. These 
are us:ially set up under the local war 
council, and are composed of represen- 
tatives from welfare, health, labor, in- 
dustry and a variety of community 
agencies. In some acute labor shortage 
areas, army and navy expeditors have 
cooperated. Committes have helped 
most where they have not only served as 
an advisory council, but where they have 
actually set up and carried on wide com- 
munity relationships. Press, radio, dis- 
tribution of folders, talks, all play a part. 
But the most important element is per- 
sonal contact. In one community, the 
source of information of all new en- 
rollees to the centers was studied dur- 
ing the month of August, 1943.” As par- 
ents came in to the child care office to 
make inquiry or register, they were 
asked how they had learned about the 
program. Out of the 31 people repre- 
sented, 28 had become interested 
through being told personally about the 
program by well-thought-of-community 
members, by volunteers on the project, 
by parents of children enrolled, or by 
staff members. Two people came be- 
cause of having seen a leaflet describing 
the program. One person only came be- 
cause of having seen a write-up in the 
local newspaper, which, incidentally, 
carried news of the project in almost 
every edition. 

Important, also, is the need for direct 
contact between schools and industry. A 
plant cannot, after all, help its employ- 
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ees to learn about the facilities unless 
the proper officials are informed. The 
same pertains to a labor union. It is 
not enough to have representatives from 
the industries and unions on the overall 
child care committee; it is essential that 
a more intimate sharing of problems 
and exchange of information transpires 
between those agencies which need the 
facilities for their workers—the indus- 
try and union—and the agency which 
operates the facilities — namely the 
schools. Important too, is the lack of 
housing available in which to locate the 
centers. This has proved so crucial in 
one area for instance, that applications 
for building 45 centers have been made 
with full expectation of priorities being 
immediately granted by WPB. 

Most important among the problems 
of the child care program are the hu- 
man problems which come to light—the 
problems of the children enrolled and 
of their parents. These must of course 
be viewed in the context of the social 
framework already delineated. The war- 
impacted community. Inadequate hous- 
ing. Poor transportation. The unfamil- 
iarity of many families with the locale. 
The lack of friends and relatives to lend 
moral support and give actual help. The 
new conditions which must be met both 
in the community and on the job. New 
inconveniences and difficulties arising 
out of wartime conditions, often compli- 
cated by a lack of recreational resources 
which might bring at least some re- 
lease. 

Two teachers were asked to contrib- 
ute a statement concerning the prob- 
lems they had observed. The first pref- 
aced her report of problems observed in 
the nursery school by the following 
statement: 


One of the regular procedures has been to 
make a “check list of problem behavior” on 
each child. This is first made when the child 


has been in school for one month. Rechecks 
are made every four months thereafter. 


The following data includes checks made on 
fifty-three children between the ages of two 
and five. It lists the fifteen most frequent prob- 
lems in order of their frequency. 


The list of problems she gives reads 
as follows: 


1. Consistent failure to stand up for own 
rights. Usually submissive to other 
children 
Crying, sulking, whining, irritability. 
Restlessness including sleeping difficul- 
ties 
Instability, “nervousness” 
Feeding difficulties 
Passivity to or withdrawal from con- 
tact with other children; ignoring 
them 
Antagonism for no apparent reason to 
other children; cruelty, meanness, bit- 


Bk 


ing, kicking, hitting 18 
8. Negativism, stubbornness, obstinacy, 
disobedience 17 


9. Consistent failure to regard priority 
rights, grabbing and taking things re- 
gardless 15 

10. Unwillingness to share or take turns....165 
11. Lack of spontaneity; passivity and lack 


of interest in environment — 13 
12. Distractibility, lack of concentration 13 
13. Timidity, shyness 12 
14. Overdependence on adults 12 
15. Destructiveness 10 


She then points out that: 


It is interesting to note the high incidence 
of problems which might be classified as with- 
drawing types of reaction. 

There were almost twice as many children 
who showed consistent failure to stand up for 
their own rights—twenty-seven—as children 
who showed consistent failure to regard pri- 
ority rights of others — fifteen. Taking the 
children as a group, there were a number who 
were consistently aggressive and an equal num- 
ber who showed consistent passivity or with- 

44Los Angeles. Information from George 


Nickel, Executive Sec . Les Angeles 
Area, Child Care Committee Women in In- 


18 This statement and the material follow- 
ing were contributed by Gertrude Ti 
while Supervisor of Nursery Schools, 
flower, California. 
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drawal. There were many more, however, who 
showed various types of withdrawing reac- 
tions. 


The second teacher, in charge of an 
extended day care center, sensitively 
writes the following:** 


From my vantage-point moving from group 
to group every afternoon in our long room, I 
can see the web of activity slowly spinning 
which holds us together in our Child Care Cen- 
ter. Here are our children—36 of them be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 14—all at finger’s 
touch with one or more problems common in 
war time to the sort of group this is. Sco‘ty 
perches on a kindergarten chair trying to tie 
a puppet’s head to a stick as he whimpers over 
and over “I can’t do it. I can’t.” Mary Caro- 
line has flung her best sweater on the floor 
and is unconscious of standing on it as she 
furtively rips a prized taffeta gown in the 
“dress-up” box to arrange bandages on her 
make-believe first-aid victim. In another cor- 
ner, Micky spends long minutes placing one 
rose and a handful of grass in a milk-bottle. 
Bill, closer to me, stares, lost, out the open door. 
Loretta is at my side with arms thrown sav- 
agely around my knees, hugging and hugging. 

Each of the children spotted in that over- 
all glance is acting in relationship to one or 
more of a basic group of problems which I do 
not believe are met so commonly in peace 
years. 

A lack of confidence in themselves. In mak- 
ing his puppet, Scotty struggles with this 
when he says “I can’t do it. I can’t.” But 
when helped along by a teacher to see that he 
can tie on the puppet’s head, a mysterious 
half-smile of wonderment transforms his face. 
This failure to believe in themselves is evi- 
denced further in many children’s flitting from 
one activity to another, without being able to 
focus on one long enough to derive full satis- 
faction from «it. Coupled with this lack of 
confidence is the inability of the children to 
face or admit their own mistakes, often found, 
for example, when the boy who starts a fight 
accuses the other of “he began it.” 

Hostility and resentment. When Mary Caro- 
line destroys her own property (her sweater) 
as well as the property of others (the taffeta 
gown), she is acting out her own evidence of 

16 Contributed by E ey B Pine Pribble while head 


teacher at Lincoln Center, Bell- 
flower, California. 


a resentment which has transferred itself 
through her emotional system in the form of 
destructiveness. Others in our center common- 
ly show symptoms of this same disturbance 
disguised in the form of resistance to the 
teachers’s authority (“I won’t do it and you 
can’t make me.) or again through cruelty to 
other childre»—biting, kicking, punching. 

A lassitude and vapidness. Bill is not day- 
dreaming as he stares out the door. Something 
far more saddening for the adult to observe is 
apparent —a sort of deadness unnatural to 
children. When we have looked deeply to try 
and fathom this lack of responsiveness, per- 
haps we can help relieve it very very slowly. 
Many children seem so passive. 

An unfed appetite for beauty. Micky makes 
the world anew as he arranges his rose and 
his grass in the milk bottle. Many of these 
children express their hunger for loveliness in 
a pathetic little way, fingering textures of 
dresses worn by the teachers, or exclaiming 
in awe at bright jewelry. Beauty, I have no- 
ticed, has a calming and relaxing effect on the 
group. When we placed a big rug on the floor 
for the first time one morning, there was a 
real hush as the children came through the 
door and saw it. 

A terrible need for physical affection. Lo- 
retta’s hugs are fierce ones. And as she gives 
them, we return them fully and gratefully, 
knowing that perhaps when Loretta realizes 
she is being loved a lot here, it will partly 
compensate for the lack somewhere else. 

For the sake of all these children in our 
center and for ourselves, we who are with 
them in a war year must confidently help each 
day toward the working out of these problems 
within themselves. There is no other way. 
Otherwise it is a sign that we have gone dead 
inside. 

Both these teachers feel that their 
groups of children are less well adjusted 
than most groups with whom they have 
worked previously ; that the children are 
either more difficult to “bring out of 
themselves,” or more violently hostile; 
and that withdrawal and apathy and a 
lack of spontaneity are particularly evi- 
dent. 

Teachers elsewhere have brought sim- 
ilar points to the fore. Children living 
under war conditions are apparently 
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finding life difficult. Whether the chil- 
dren of working mothers evidence more 
adjustment problems than those of non- 
working mothers living under similar 
conditions would be interesting to ex- 
plore. It is quite possible, however, 
that many of the mothers who have 
gone to work are those who went by vir- 
tue of being unhappy and maladjusted 
prior to taking the job. It is quite pos- 
sible that taking a job was their “way 
out.” In this event, the children’s prob- 
lems of adjustment would have ante- 
dated the mother’s employment. War 
conditions and new strains would then 
merely have intensified problems. 
What the nursery school supervisor 
quoted above” has to say about parents’ 
problems has bearing here. She reports: 


Parents feel that coming to talk with the 
nursery school teacher is a regular part of 
the program and that the school can be doubly 
helpful to the child if the teacher can know 
about the problems o* the parents. They have 
come to appreciate the value of “letting off 
steam” and of having a chance to discuss prob- 
lems with someone who is not emotionally in- 
volved but who is genuinely interested in them 
not only as parents but as persons. 

Most of the parents come for conferences 
on an average of once a month. Some of them 
come as often as once a week. The father, as 
well as the mother, comes to talk with the 
teacher. Each parent comes at a separate time, 
so he can feel free to talk about any problem 
which concerns him. 

Some of the problems which parents have 
talked about are those which appear to be re- 
lated to difficulties of living in a war-affected 
community. Some of these are listed below: 


1. Long working hours 

2. Lack of time for shopping and difficulty 
meal planning. 

3. Lack of time and energy for keeping 
house 

4. Lack of time for social life 

5. Fatigue and irritability with children 
and family 

6. Father being away 

7. Lack of stability in community 
a. insufficient recreation facilities 


b. having to live in one room with in- 
adequate or complete absence of 
housekeeping facilities 

c. having to live in garages without 
sanitation and plumbing facilities. 


Other problems are those which occur not 
only in war time but in more normal times. 
They are augmented and intensified by the 
hardship of living in a world at war. 


1. Management of children 
a. tension over discipline 
b. “disobedience” of child 
Lack of understanding and sympathy by 
one parent for the other 


Lack of affection by one parent for the 
other 


2. 
3 
4. Parents separated or divorced 
5. Addiction to alcohol 

6 


Sexual maladjustments and lack of sex 
information 


Financial worries 
ae or “who is to be 
Interference by relatives 

Unwanted children and guilty feelings 
over rejection of children 


Many parents have been able to relate their 
present problems to experiences in their own 
childhood. Some of these background items 
have been: 

1. Rigid and harsh treatment by own par- 

ents 

2. Lack of or improper sex education 

8. Tension between parents and instability 

in family life 

4. Traumatic sexual experiences and at- 

tendant guilt and fear 

5. Guilt over masturbation 
6. Lack of self confidence 
7. 


Feeling of being unwanted and not 
loved 


8. Sibling jealousy. 


With such descriptions to light the 
way, evidence is clear that a mental hy- 
giene program must be incorporated in- 
to the child care services if children are 
to come through whole and sound. Par- 
ent counseling is, of course, an integral 
part. Several operational difficulties, 
however, ensue. The time element is 
one. It is often thought that parents 
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who are working forty-eight hours a 
week will scarcely have time to come to 
the school for conferences. Where con- 
ferences prove valuable, this has, how- 
ever, proven untrue. Working parents, 
just as other parents, are anxious for 
help and relief. They are eager for con- 
ferences when these hold real value to 
them. Staff time is a more serious prob- 
lem. It takes careful organizing, plan- 
ning and scheduling for teachers to find 
time to work with parents. Nor can the 
teacher be too tired if she is to give her 
best to either children or parents. The 
48 hour week has proven so exhausting, 
that some projects are reducing it to 40 
in order to keep teachers. Where 48 
hours are maintained, a day off every so 
often is essential and one or two brief 
rest periods each day to break the long 
stretch. Volunteers can, and do, satis- 
factorily supplement the regular staff, 
so that such measures .become feasible. 


Another problem which affects the 
program is the shortage of well-trained 
teachers. If adequate psychological ori- 
entation is to be achieved in work with 
either children or parents, this necessi- 
tates a continuously ongoing in-service 
training program. The service of wom- 
en psychologists oriented in counseling, 
therapy and mental hygiene is in conse- 
quence needed greatly in supervisory 
and other key positions in the child care 
programs.” 

Even though mental hygiene prac- 
tices involve certain difficulties, they 
can nonetheless be incorporated into the 
program. The fact that this can be done 
is well illustrated by the following 
case:** 


17 It is suggested that women desiring to en- 
ter this of service, get in touch with the 
Director of Public War Services of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency in the region for referral 

18 Again contri by Gertrude Tipton 

Counseling carried on by Ruth Lehr, while 
ead T r ae) Blow Nursery School, 


Peter Ross was 4 years old when he came 
to nursery school. He was physically a sturdy 
child but had very poor large muscle coordi- 
nation. It was almost impossible for him to 
walk across the room without stumbling at 
least once. Likewise, his coordination of small 
muscles was very inadequate. He had difficulty 
in pouring sand from one bucket to another. 
In his contact with adults he was very eva- 
sive, at times appearing to be deaf. His moth- 
er had him under treatment with an ear spe- 
cialist. He was afraid of other children, often 
running to the teacher for protection. With 
small children he was aggressive and would 
slyly kick them or throw blocks at them from 
a distance. At nap time he was often very 
restless, sometimes teasing the teacher by dis- 
turbing other children. At other times, he 
kicked his heels on the wall and ripped the 
canvas on his cot. He strenuously avoided get- 
ting “dirty.” In the toileting procedure he 
was very silly and embarrassed, always in- 
sisting on strict privacy. He resisted removal 
of any clothing, even his shoes or outer gar- 
ments. He talked a great deal about his “dad- 
dy who was away.” 


At first, it was very difficult to make contact 
with Peter. Since he seemed afraid of adults, 
the teacher went out of her way to be friendly 
and understanding. She accepted his “mean” 
behavior. Even when she had to restrain him 
in his desire to hurt smaller children, she 
tried to show Peter that she understood and 
accepted him. She gave him a great deal of 
affection including times when he could sit on 
her lap, friendly pats as she passed him, and 
understanding glances when there were not mo- 
ments for more. 


Soon after Peter entered school, the teacher 
made time for the mother to come in for a 
conference. She explained that the conferences 
were for the mother to talk about anything 
she wanted. Anything which was upsetting to 
her was important in understanding Peter. At 
first the mother was very ill-at-east and stiff. 
The teacher was friendly and encouraged the 
mother to talk about any thing she wished. 
The mother was concerned about Peter’s cry- 
ing and not wanting to come to school. She had 
told him it wasn’t “nice” and she wouldn’t 
kiss him goodbye if he did that. She reported 
that he had always cried a great deal. His 
father had spoiled him. The father was over- 
seas now and she had to face these problems 
“all by herself.” She wondered if Peter 
shouldn’t be sent to a school where they would 
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be more strict with him. He had “always had 
his own way.” Mrs. Ross spent several con- 
ferences in talking about her “failure” as a 
mother. She hadn’t known anything about 
children. She said, “I spanked him too much. 
I’ve slapped him for just about everything.” 
She had been afraid to have a baby, she hadn’t 
been “ready” to have one. 

The father was the first man who had p*/< 
much attention to her. She had never had 
dates and was sensitive about being short. Her 
parents had not told her anything about sex 
and in general had been very rigid and in- 
sensitive in raising her. The mother said she 
always had felt uncomfortable with people and 
kept to herself rather than be embarrassed by 
not knowing how to act. Gradually she “re- 
alized that as a child she had been very much 
like Peter.” She had been “mean” and anti- 
social, she had withdrawn from people, and 
was “moody.” She came to have greater tol- 
erance for her child’s behavior as she remem- 
bered her own childhood feelings and reactions. 

The father and mother had never agreed on 
discipline. The father was always “quick-tem- 
pered” and hard to get along with. As she 
talked more she realized that she too “had 
been difficult.” She had been very intolerant, 
impatient and “wrapped up in herself.” She 
realized that she had tried to “brow-beat Pe- 
ter into too many things.” 

She was now confronted by the problem of 
having to live with her sister in very crowded 
quarters. Her sister had been very critical of 
her handling of Peter. As the mother reduced 
the number of demands she placed on Peter 
the sister was very condemnatory. 

As the mother talked repeatedly, her atti- 
tudes and feelings began to change. She start- 
ed to be a much freer person. She was able to 
accept Peter’s undesirable behavior. She was 
able to provide him with outlets for his ag- 
gressive feelings. She was more affectionate 
and loving with him. She gained enough self- 
confidence to live as she thought best, in spite 
of the ridicule of her family. There were many 
social contacts now. She enrolled in several 
extension courses and seemed to be taking a 
real interest in life. 

At school, Peter seemed to be making real 
progress. He was no longer evasive. All signs 
of deafness disappeared. There were many 
times when he played with other children with 
a good balance between “giving and taking.” 
As he felt less pressure at home, he appeared 
to have less need to strike out at smaller chil- 


A program which includes psycholog- 
ically sound procedures need not be any 
more costly than a program that does 
not. The Federal Works Agency per- 
mits in-service programs to be included 
in the Lanham allotments. Continuous 
educational supervision is highly desir- 
able and is set up through the Depart- 
ments of Education in some of the 
States. The most severe element opposing 
a sound program is the policy of educa- 
tional retrenchment to be found in some 
communities. This is the real enemy. It 
labels psychological procedures as “frills 
and furblows” and insists on custodial 
rather than developmental care. 

When we stop to realize that 23 per 
cent of the men rejected from the armed 
services on induction are rejected for 
neuro-psychiatric reasons (10), we re- 
alize how much more must be done for 
our future generation. We have at least 
some of the tools at hand. It is up to us 
to use them. The child care program 
opens many opportunities. But it must 
operate and continue to operate with 
the full realization that many children 
and many parents today are living un- 


dren. He was able at times to be truly crea- es 
tive in his play. His physical awkwardness a 
almost totally disappeared; he could climb to ae: 
the top of the jungle gym with ease, while be- - 
fore he had been afraid to attempt such a feat. ig 
There were still times when he reverted to his Eg 
former hehavior, times when his body would aa 
tense and when he would bite his finger nails, af 
times when he would maliciously do harm to a 
smaller children. But all in all, he was a hap- 
pier and a much easier person both at home i 
and at school. 
This case, though brief in relation to the es 
number of conferences (eleven) and the time uh os 
spent in helping both mother and child, iilus- le 
trates the kind of procedures used in one nur- “ie 
sery school situation. It illustrates the kind of ce 
problems which many parents have in war e 
time: separation of parents, crowded living ve 
quarters, instability and tension. It also shows ia 
how many of the war time problems intensify 0: 
problems originating in far earlier experiences. a 
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der strained conditions. They need help 6. “Labor Turnover Threatens Ship Goal 
in a world at war. 
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COOPERATION OF THE CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT 
OF ROCHESTER BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


By A. LEILA MARTIN 
CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


HE personnel division of the Child 
Study Department of the Roches- 
ter Board of Education has co-operated 
since June, 1942 in a volunteer program 
to aid the State Selective Service Sys- 
tem in the selection of draftees for the 
United States Army. The program was 
set up in co-operation with twenty-two 
Rochester health and social agencies 
and received the encouragement and aid 
of the New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. The general program 
aimed to aid in the deferment at the in- 
duction center of men who were poor 
risks for army service because of men- 
tal instability or deficiency. The plan 
had the approval of the Medical Divi- 
sion of the United States Army and of 
The State Selective Service System. By 
October the plan had been initiated in 
all the local draft boards in the state 
outside of New York City. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


According to the plan the names of 
the selectees were first cleared through 
the Social Service Exchange by a com- 
mittee of three volunteer psychiatric so- 
cial workers—a head worker and two al- 
ternates—appointed to each of the nine- 
teen local draft boards of Monroe Coun- 
ty through an appointed advisory com- 
mittee. These workers had the task of 
summarizing information from records 
of the community health and welfare 
agencies to whom the selectees had pre- 
viously been known. 


The Board of Education agreed to 
screen all names through central office 
files — Census, Attendance, Visiting 
Teacher, Child Study — and through 
high school health and personnel files. 
A full time clerk was assigned to han- 
dle the mechanical phases of the work. 
The Visiting Teacher and Child Study 
records were summarized by members 
of their respective staffs. A boys’ advis- 
er who was released to administer the 
Board of Education project, obtained 
information from high school records. 

Finally, brief abstracts of all perti- 
nent information were forwarded in a 
sealed envelope with the notation, ‘‘Con- 
fidential—for professional use only,” by 
the head social worker of each Draft 
Board to the chief medical officer at the 
induction center. After the selectee was 
inducted or rejected the records were 
to be destroyed. The assurance was 
given the cooperating agencies that the 
confidential material taken from their 
records would be protected in every 
way. 

This then was an attempt to profit by 
the experiences of the last war—to les- 
sen the great waste of man power which 
can be seen today in our veteran and 
military hospitals where at least half 
the beds are occupied by patients with 
mental and nervous disorders, by men 
who might have performed useful serv- 
ice in civilian industry. It has been said 
by good medical authority that 85 per 
cent of these psychiatric casualties had 
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histories of instability in civil life, 
which, had they been known, could have 
served as warnings. 

The names of 9,622 selectees had been 
cleared through Child Study files by 
January, 1948. Of these, 1,010 or 10.4 
per cent were identified and reports 
made on the basis of a detailed outline 
of pertinent background data for a psy- 
chiatric examination at an induction 
center. This outline of pertinent facts 
needed for each selectee asked for in- 
formation in the following areas: school 
history, work record, health history, 
mental or personality disorders, family 
history. School history included the re- 
sults of psychological examinations and 
irregularities in school progress as well 
as age and grade attainment at time of 
leaving school. 

Later, new directions were given to 
the co-operating groups to emphasize 
work record, health history and mental 
or personality disorders. Results of psy- 
chological examinations were considered 
relatively unnecessary because of the 
availability of results of the psychologi- 
cal examinations given by army psy- 
chologists. Little value was assigned to 
irregularities in school progress or even 
to the record of pupils who had attend- 
ed special and prevocational classes 
since the army had its own evaluation 
and standard for acceptance into the 
service of men of low mental attain- 
ment. Positive information as to spe- 
cial interests, aptitudes, and skills in 
adolescent years was eliminated, since 
at the induction center there was neith- 
er the time nor the techniques to utilize 
this information. Little stress was 
placed upon family history. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE CLEARANCES 


The following table gives the number 
of clearances and the number of reports 
on selectees from the records in Child 


Study files made from June, 1942, 
through August, 1948 on the basis of 
the above revised standards. 


SeLective SERVICE CLEARANCES! THROUGH 
Rocuester CHILD STtupY DEPARTMENT 


No.Names No. Per 

Dates Cleared Reports Cent 
6/42-1/438 9,622 432 4.5 
1/48-9/43 9,523 476 5.0 
6/42-9/43 19,145 908 4.7 


The number of clearances per month 
varied from 818 tc 2,561. 

The chronological age range of the 
908 selectees on whom information was 
given, was from eighteen to forty years. 
The youngest selectee would have been 
in our schools when there was a staff of 
six psychologists working in high 
schools and six in elementary schools— 
one psychologist to approximately 3,500 
pupil population. The oldest selectee 
would have been in the schocis over 
twenty years ago when there was a staff 
just one half as large. 

Since 1927 two psychiatrists have 
given one day’s service per week for ex- 
amination of pupils and for consultation 
with the staff. Prior to that date a 


pediatrician assigned by the Health Bu- 


reau gave two days per week to the De- 
partment. 

A school psychologist who uses a clini- 
cal approach to pupil problems, whether 
it be one of diagnosing a special learn- 
ing difficulty, of educational guidance, 
or one needing study of the causes of 
personality or social maladjustment, 
may have in the record significant data 
for a psychiatric interview. Here may 
be found the results of psychological ex- 
aminations; summary of school, health, 
and progress cards; information from 
other interested personnel workers in 


1 Clearances for the sixteen draft boards 
within the city limits. 
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the schools or social agencies; develop- 
mental and family background given by 
parents; results of psychiatric examina- 
tions. Some or all of these data may 
have been used in working toward a so- 
lution. 

Besides these special individual re- 
quests for the assistance of a psycholo- 
gist there are six regular services of 
the Child Study Department which 
bring development, health, and social 
histories into its records: 

1. Recommendations for the place- 
ment of mentally retarded pupils in 
special classes are made through Child 
Study after psychological examinations 
which include study of school history, 
teachers’ reports, review of health and 
social factors, and, in many cases, par- 
ents’ reports of developmental and fam- 
ily background. 

2. Pupils with serious convulsive at- 
tacks are listed with the psychiatrist at 
the Child Study Department by Board 
of Health ruling. In many of these cases 
the psychiatrist advises with school and 
with parents following an examination 
or after conference with family physi- 
cian. 


' 3. Pupils with physical defects re- 
quiring school exemption for three 
months or longer, are referred through 
the Attendance Department for a pos- 
sible home tutoring program. If fam- 
ily physician or hospital advises such 
aid, parents are interviewed before 
schedule is arranged. 


4. File of pupils with cardiac prob- 
lems is maintained in this division and 
limited school programs are arranged 
for those who are unable to take a full 
schedule. 


5. Pupils with health histories which 
necessitate especially adjusted school 
programs, enter the Health Emphasis 
Unit after a review of school and health 
histories by Child Study Department 


and an examination by a Health Bureau 
physician. 

6. Exclusion of pupils because of 
having mentality too low to profit by as 
work of special classes and yearly re- ms 
examination of these exclusions, is a 
function of the department. Each year mr 
ten to fifteen commitments to state gg 
schools for the mentally defective are 
made at parents’ or agencies’ requests. 


SUMMARY OF CLEARANCE ABSTRACTS 


A summary of the abstracts sent ‘a 
from June, 1942 to September, 1943 : 
from Child Study files, is attempted be- et 
low. Because of the type of data the a 


groupings are necessarily over-lapping. 
For example, a pupil reported as a seri- 
ous delinquent may well be one also 
with a pronounced personality distur- 
bance. The statements of what has 
been included in each group would give v 
meaning to the numbers and the per 4 
cents. This table would only picture 
what was offered in the abstracts as 
coming from the Child Study files and 
could not be thought of as a complete 
picture. 


Of the 908 abstracts 4 

109—14.4 per cent had histories of 4 

serious delinquency such as 

chronic truancy, defiance of au- 

thority, destruction of property, 

thieving, irregular sex behavior. 

68—7.5 per cent had been for a time 

in state or private institutions 

—51 in correctional institutions 

such as Elmira, Coxsackie; 17 

in state schools for the mental- 

ly defective or the epileptic at 
Newark, Syracuse, or Sonyea. 

167—18.4 per cent had personality or 

emotional difficulties. These 

seemingly were unable to con- 

form to many school and soci- 

ety standards. This group in- 
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cludes 18 with condition of 
enuresis extending beyond 
twelve years of age. 


78—8.6 per cent had histories of se- 
rious accidents — 24 with head 
injuries—and orthopedic condi- 
tions due to accidents or dis- 
ease. In this latter group were 
included those who had had his- 
tories of osteomyelitis (4), en- 
cephalitis (8), poliomyelitis or 
infantile paralysis (10), and 
paralysis of arms, legs, or face 
with no history of cause given. 
444.8 per cent had recurring pneu- 
monia or hospitalization for 
pneumonia; period of observa- 
tion at Iola Sanitorium for Tu- 
berculous or followed by the 
clinic of that hospital; history 
of bronchitis or asthma over a 
period of years. 

39—4.3 per cent had histories of se- 
rious speech blockage or stut- 
tering. 

31—3.4 per cent had histories of 
convulsions which extended be- 
yond nine years of age. 

54—5.9 per cent had serious health 
histories other than those out- 
lined above—cardiac and rheu- 
matic fever (21), condition of 
chorea (16), diabetes (3), seri- 
ous malnutrition followed in 
hospital clinic for three years, 
anaemia from childhood, a re- 
purted bleeder, a diphtheria car- 
rier, etc. 

58—6.4 per cent had mental or 
health conditions in members of 
the immediate family which 
seemed particularly significant 
because of their connection with 
the problems of the pupils con- 
cerned. 

432—47.5 per cent had been enrolied 
in special and prevocational 
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classes for seriously mentally 
retarded pupils. Here it seemed 
wise to give the complete list. 
The records of some of these 
contained background data 
which was significant for the 
purpose given. Others showed 
the development of good social 
traits and good work habits 
through an especially adapted 
school program. 


That practically 48 per cent of the 
908 selectees had been enrolled in spe- 
cial or prevocational classes for the se- 
riously mentally retarded, is explained 
by the fact that all admissions to these 
classes are made after Child Study ex- 
aminations. The number 432 is 2.3 per 
cent of the total number of selectees 
cleared through the files (19,145). This 
is a percentage in line with expectation 
of the number of seriously mentally re- 
tarded in an unselected population. 
There were 276 of the 432, who at six- 
teen years of age had school attainment 
along bookwork lines, of fourth or fifth 
grade, which has been reported as an 
acceptable standard for army service. 
There were 156 who at this age were 
only able to do third grade work or be- 
low. Nine had been excluded from 
schools because of low mentality. 

In the abstracts there was an effort 
to avoid duplication of material. Where 
there was known to be a court, agency 
or visiting teacher record which would 
have information more complete or 
more recent than that in Child Study 
files, no summary was given but the 
statement was made that the Child 
Study record would reinforce the infor- 
mation which could be given by such a 
source. Dates of treatment in hospitals 
or by physicians were given as clues for 
obtaining further information. 

The fact that there is in Rochester so 
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much interagency reading of records 
and transfer of problems for special 
services means that in many cases the 
material in Child Study files has been 
summarized for or by an agency and is 
a part of its record. This would be par- 
ticularly true in the case of court rec- 
ords or in those where an agency has 
asked for a psychological study of one 
of its clients, or has asked Child Study 
to carry through for them an institu- 
tional commitment—the agency giving 
the background data and the psycholo- 
gist and the psychiatrist co-operating by 
making examinations and signing the 
necessary papers. 

In 1942 over one hundred written 
summaries of Child Study records had 
been sent to agencies at their request 
and approximately three hundred of our 
records had been read by social and pub- 
lic agency workers. 

Examples of abstracts 


1. (Birth 3-21-17) 1925-34 enrolled 
in special and shop classes for mentally 
retarded. At 17 worked unevenly at 
second and fourth grade levels. Was 
quarrelsome and untrustworthy 
throughout school history. In 1931 
mother reported nocturnal enuresis still 
persisted. 

2. (Birth 5-14-13) Social adjust- 
ment was markedly poor throughout 
school history. By the time he was 13 
he was known for his bad temper, his 
sadistic acts towards others, and his 
general nonconformity. After two years 
at Berkshire Industrial Farm psychia- 
tric department reported “stay can be 
summarized as a failure in adjustment.” 

8. (Birth 12-25-16) At 8 years had 
a most traumatic family experience. 
Psychologist noted in examinations 
(5/25 and 12/30) the evidence of emo- 
tional blocking and tendency to prepsy- 
chotic reactions. When school or work 
experiences have been difficult he has 


reacted by having “nervous spells,” by 
“going to pieces” and at such times be- 
comes quite confused. Has a digestive 
disorder—can only eat certain foods. 
See - - Hospital records, 1937-1938. 

4. (Birth 4-25-15) Mother and 
school reported undesirable personality 
changes after cerebral concussion Au- 
gust, 1928. Treated at - - Hospital at 
that time. November, 1931 observed in 
psychiatric division - - Hospital. In high 
school had many somatic complaints, 
nosebleeds, headaches, pains in stomach, 
inability to ride in bus. Indifferent and 
neglectful of school duties. 

5. (Birth 1-25-25) 1934-40 (when 
committed to industry) attended special 
and shop classes for mentally retarded. 
At 16 able to do third and fourth grade 
work. Was a personality and behavior 
problem, thefts, sex irregularities in 
school, truancy. Problem closely relat- 
ed to poor home environment. 

6. (Birth 8-7-17) Throughout school 
history known as asocial and unstable. 
Reactions varied from day dreaming 
and apathetic indifference to overt be- 
havior disturbing to those about him. 
Was very untrustworthy. Known to 
Dr. - - at - - Hospital 1932-33. 

7. (Birth 6-21-25) 9/38-6/41 had de- 
cided difficulty in adjusting to a large 
high school. Showed tendency to break 
under strain. When threatened by dif- 
ficulties would complain of nausea, cry, 
skip classes, truant. Mannerisms noted 
under excitement, “mouthing move- 
ments—tics (facial)—pulling of hair.” 

8. (Birth 3-4-25) 1933-41 treated 
for indistinct speech and stuttering by 
(1) speech specialist who gave help 
1937-40-41, (2) Dr. - - psychiatrist at 
- - Hospital 1936-37. 

9. (Birth 5-9-25) Entered high 
school from parochial school at 9th 
grade. 4/41 examination indicated need 
of psychiatric help. Did not make 
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friends, was spending hours after school 
“writing a book” the contents of which 
were incoherent—bizarre. 

10. (Birth 7-18-22) Serious illnesses 
under 7 years of age. Jaundice five days 
after birth. Scarlet fever followed by 
heart complication. In later adolescent 
years “an extremely introverted per- 
sonality. A schizophrenic break can be 
expected if he should be subjected to 
too much external pressure.” (State- 
ment of examining psychiatrist.) 

11. (Birth 12-20-23) Attack of 
pneumonia at 3 years of age. At 9 years 
of age developed a serious under-nour- 
ished condition. From September 1935 
through 1938 regularly attended - - 
Hospital clinic because of malnutrition 
and a cardiac condition. Was given a 
restricted school program. 

12. (Birth 8-21-12) At 16 had a his- 
tory of depression of about six months 
duration. Complained of dizziness, 
headaches, abdominal pains for which 
there was no organic basis. Distinct 
improvement after leaving school for 
work. Known to Dr. - - - at Board of 
Education (psychiatrist). 

18. (Birth 8-27-18) History of con- 
vulsions when 9 or 10 years of age. In 
1934-35 convulsions again recurred. In 
1937 petit mal spells were observed al- 
most daily in school. Known to Dr. --. 
In 1938 boy reported he was under the 
care of - - Hospital. 

14. (Birth 5-16-14) 1930-31 attend- 
ed prevocational school for mentally re- 
tarded. In 1930 mother gave history of 
asthma and bronchitis. Father and 
three brothers also subject to asthmatic 
attacks. 

15. (Birth 6-23-20) In 1933 mother 
reported that following a ten-day illness 
there were personality changes. He be- 
came quarrelsome, destructive, cruel to 
younger children. Enuresis, nocturnal 
and diurnal still existed at 13 years. 


Known to Dr. - - at - - Hospital in 19381 
and 33. 


16. (Birth 6-16-28) A severe per- 
sonality problem which improved 
through repeated contacts with psychia- 
trist at Board of Education during 
1988-39. Records should be consulted. 

17. (Birth 11-30-13) Mental retar- 
dation so pronounced that he was ex- 
cluded from school. History showed 
mother to have been a state hospital 
patient. A brother died in an insti- 
tution and another brother was unable 
to walk or talk at 17 years of age. 


EVALUATION OF THE USE OF SCHOOL 
RECORDS IN SELECTIVE SERVICE 


These 908 abstracts have been made 
after the review of at least 7,000 Child 
Study records—the result of the clear- 
ance of over 19,000 names. Reading 
these many records day after day brings 
back vividly what the depression years 
did to family morale, what these years 
meant to the marginal family—the one 
on very limited income and to those 
adults or children who, because of con- 
stitutional makeup, accident, or disease, 
need understanding and some support 
even in the most favorable times if they 
are to function on their highest levels. 

One is impressed by the need of more 
and better team work among commu- 


nity agencies working with young peo- - 


ple. The task is so large. It is only by 
pooled effort that worthwhile outcomes 
can be accomplished; that the psycho- 
paths and the mentally defectives be- 
come community assets, that they be di- 
rected from the situations in which they 
cannot make a contribution. 

This forced reading of records has 
been a revealing experience which 
would seem to have meaning for future 
planning along personnel service and 
guidance lines in our schools. They show 
over the years, decided improvement in 
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use of clinical methods and in content 
material. The greatest lack would seem 
to be in following through recommen- 
dations, in interpreting them and in 
making them more available to othe: 
personnel who aid in carrying through 
different phases of guidance. A more 
definite plan for followup would not 


_ only bring to attention the need of fur- 


ther study but would serve as a check 
upon the value of the recommendations. 

The time and effort necessary to se- 
lect from the records the data for the ab- 
stracts suggests the need of better or- 
ganization of material, much of which 
necessarily is gathered over irregular 
periods. 

In our files some of the most convinc- 
ing material is obtained from the teach- 
ers’ records of pupils who have been en- 
rolled in special classes for the mentally 
and physically handicapped. In these 
classes the teachers have worked out a 
plan for recording information about 
their pupils which points up clearly the 
development of individual behavior pat- 
terns. In these records physical defects 
are noted and yearly statements are 
made as to the steps that have been tak- 
en to work toward a correction. These 
teachers have the visiting of the homes 
of their pupils as a part of their pro- 
gram. This problem ‘* better record 
keeping would seem to be one for exten- 
sion in the regular grades, elementary 
and high school. 

The work of the psychologists in the 
last war gave impetus to group, general 
ability-type surveys. In Rochester since 
1919 such examinations have been given 
to every entering high school class. To 
this program have been added similar 
examinations, on beginning fourth-, 
tenth- and twelfth-grade levels, with 
added surveys along school achievement 


lines. A readily accessible file of the re- 
sults has been maintained. 

With the close of this war no doubt 
the emphasis will be placed upon the 
extension of tests for special aptitudes, 
special skills, or interests. We may also 
expect many practical suggestions for 
improving teaching techniques that 
have been developed because of the 
present need of quickly training un- 
skilled workers, and the need of utiliz- 
ing workers with physical and mental 
limitations. 

To summarize the values of this ex- 
perience for the Child Study Depart- 
ment in cooperating with the draft 
boards: 

1. The public school, through the ex- 
tension of its personnel services, holds 
the promise of developing individual 
history data that should have the great- 
est significance for educational and vo- 
cational guidance. 

2. There is need to extend methods 
of cooperation among school personnel 
and between school, health, and social 
agency groups in a community. 

3. There should be a critical review 
of the organization of record material. 
After psychological studies there should 
be a more definite plan for followup in 
order to check upon the need fcr fur- 
ther study, and as an aid in evaluation. 

4.. To have readily accessible the re- 
sults of group examinations is a neces- 
sary part of a guidance program in any 
large organization which has limited 
personnel service. An anticipated ex- 
tension of the use of such examinations 
as a result of the experimentation of 
psychologists now working with the 
armed forces, will make necessary 
greater use of mechanical aids in scor- 
ing test and in filing results because of 
the clerical work involved. 
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PROBLEMS OF PROCUREMENT, TRAINING, AND 
~ MORALE AMONG MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S 
RESERVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD RESERVE’ 


By DOROTHY C. STRATTON anp DORIS C. SPRINGER? 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD RESERVE 


HE bill authorizing a Women’s Re- 
serve of the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve was signed by President 
Roosevelt on November 23, 1942. The 
Women’s Reserve was created for the 
purpose of providing “women trained 
and qualified for cuty in the shore es- 
tablishment of the Coast Guard to re- 
lease male officers and enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard Service for duty at 
sea.” The necessity for a Women’s Re- 
serve in the Coast Guard Reserve arose 
from the fact that the Coast Guard had 
been authorized to expand to ten times 
its peacetime strength. Driven by the 
necessity of expanding quickly, the 
Coast Guard followed the precedent set 
by the Army and the Navy in using 
women in many kinds of jobs previous- 
ly filled by men. 


1 This article is published by permission of 
the Public Relations Division of the United 
States Coast Guard with the that 
there shall be no reprints and t no digest 
of the article be publi in any other maga- 
zine or journal. 

2 Dorothy C. Stratton is a lieutenant com- 
mander in and director of the Women’s Re- 
serve of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserves. She 
is on leave from her ition as dean of women 
and professor of ology at Purdue Univer- 


oris Springus is an in the Women’s 

of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve and 

is at present assigned to the Training Divi- 
sion Coast Guard Head rs. She received 
a PhD. degree in 1941 at Duke University, 
where she was an instructor in the Department 


of Educational to ente 
Psychology prior entering 
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The enabling Act of Congress re- 
stricted the activities of members of the 
Women’s Reserve to “the performance 
of shore duty within the continental 
United States only.” It also prohibited 
them from being assigned to duty 
aboard vessels of the Navy or Coast 
Guard or in combat aircraft, and lim- 
ited the commissions to one lieutenant 
commander, eighteen senior lieutenants, 
and not more than 35 per cent junior 
lieutenants. The Act further provided 
that the Women’s Reserve be a compo- 
nent part of the Coast Guard and not 
an auxiliary. The term of service was 
limited to the duration and six months 
thereafter. 

At the time of the initiation of the 
Women’s Reserve, the Coast Guard was 
152 years old and had never before had 
full-fledged women members with the 
exception of a small number of “yeo- 
manettes” during the last war. Many 
members of the Coast Guard were at 
best apathetic towards the idea of wom- 
en in the service. Obviously it was es- 
sential to plan the program so that 
women would fit into the existing or- 
ganizational set-up of the Coast Guard 
with as little disruption as possible. 

The Women’s Reserve has now been 
in existence for one year and num- 
bers approximately 500 officers and 
6,000 enlisted personnel. The record of 
the women assigned to jobs during this 
period shows conclusively that women 
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are able to take over many of the shore 
billets of the Coast Guard and are ca- 
pable of performing their duties with 
accuracy, dispatch and devotion. 

The experience of the first few 
months has shown too that there are 
many new problems to be solved in con- 
nection with the establishment of this 
newest branch of the Coast Guard. It 
is the purpose of this article to describe 
some of the problems which have arisen 
in the procurement, training and main- 
tenance of morale among members of 
the Women’s Reserve and in certain in- 
stances to indicate steps which have 
been taken toward the solution of these 
problems. 


THE PROCUREMENT OF PERSONNEL 


The foundation stone of the entire 
program of the Women’s Reserve is the 
procurement of well-qualified, emotion- 
ally well-adjusted personnel. Since the 
Women’s Reserve relies entirely on vol- 
untary enlistments, it is vital that the 
public give active support to the pro- 
gram. The public’s attitude is affected 
by many factors beyond the control of 
recruiting officers; such as, favorable 
and unfavorable reports on military 
campaigns, criticism of standards of 
conduct of members of the women’s 
services, and disagreement on the rela- 
tive essentialness of civilian and mili- 
tary jobs. 

In spite of the fact that ranking of- 
ficers of all services have repeatedly em- 
phasized the urgent need of women in 
the Armed Forces, there is still a vocal 
section of public opinion which remains 
unconvinced. A strong motivation to 
enlistment for men is the wholehearted 
approval both of the public in general 
and of personal friends. Women can- 
not always count on unqualified support 
of this kind. 

The woman who is favorably inclined 


towards joining the Women’s Reserve, 
in spite of outside pressures, faces cer- 
tain “psychological hazards” which are 
peculiar to service in a military organi- 
tion. Among these are the indefinite- 
ness of the period of service, the irre- 
vocability of her decision, and the un- 
certainty both as to the place and the 
type of assignment to duty. In no other 
type of work is a woman called upon to 
accept similar restrictions upon her 
freedom of choice. These factors, al- 
though undeniably necessary, operate to 
the disadvantage of a service which 
must, to a certain extent, compete with 
industry for the selection of personnel 
from the country’s available supply of 
womanpower. 

A perfect procurement officer would 
select every desirable applicant and re- 
ject every undesirable one. Un- 
fortunately, procurement officers are 
only human and techniques of selection 
are not perfect. In spite of all efforts to 
screen out candidates unfit for the Serv- 
ice, some are accepted who cannot make 
the required adaptations and must 
be discharged during the training peri- 
od. Such errors of selection are costly 
to the Service and to the individual. The 
Service recognizes the importance of in- 
ducting only well-adjusted individuals 
and is constantly working to impreve 
techniques of selection. 

. In an attempt to enabie the recruiting 
officer to evaluate her work each re- 
cruiting officer is informed when a re- 
cruit selected by her is discharged from 
the Service and is given the reason for 
the discharge. The training school also 
sends her the scores of all recruits on 
the objective tests given at the training 
school. She can thus compare her stand- 
ard of selection with that of other 
officers. 

The recruiting officer is constantly 
faced with the problem of whether to 
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accept somewhat inferior candidates in 
order that her “production record” may 
be good or whether to maintain a high- 
er standard of selection and thereby re- 
duce her numbers. All recruiting offic- 
ers have been notified that the Coast 
Guard prefers smaller numbers to in- 
ferior quality. A program as new as 
that of the Women’s Reserve cannot af- 
ford the loss of confidence on the part 
of experienced officers which would 
quickly result from supplying personnel 
of a lower standard than that of the 
men volunteers in the Coast Guard. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


The enlisted training program is de- 
signed to change Mary Jones, the civili- 
an, into Seaman Jones, USCGR. The 
most significant part of this change 
must be accomplished in recruit train- 
ing, where for six weeks the enlisted 
woman is indoctrinated in the Coast 
Guard “way of life.” Both important 
and minor decisions are made for her 
and enforced through a military organi- 
zation, the principles of which seem at 
first contrary to her civilian education. 
She is told what to do, what to say, 
when to sleep, when to eat, and what to 
wear. Most recruits adjust readily to 
this new situation. Some accept it as a 
necessary bit of wartime regimenta- 
tion ; some welcome it as a means of es- 
caping from the unpleasant necessity of 
making their own decisions; a few can- 
not make the necessary adjustment and 
consequently must be discharged from 
the Service. 

During this period of adjustment the 
recruit may lose sight of the larger is- 


sues which motivated her to enlist.. 


Therefore, in recruit training the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the total 
war effort is emphasized. By acquiring 
an understanding of the function of the 
Women’s Reserve and the task of the 


Coast Guard in the war, she is made to 
feel that she is an integral part of the 
fighting Service. 

In order to assume effectively the re- 
sponsibilities inherent in being a mem- 
ber of the Coast Guard the recruit must 
be given the opportunity to learn new 
reaction patterns. Activities are sched- 
uled which provide such learning oppor- 
tunities; namely, drilling, standing in- 
spection, marching in formation to and 
from all activities, using Coast Guard 
terminology, and observing Coast Guard 
etiquette. These activities become more 
meaningful when the recruit is in uni- 
form. Within a few days after report- 
ing, the recruit is in full uniform, ren- 
dering salutes and observing generally 
the forms of military etiquette. She 
takes pride in this visible evidence that 
she “belongs,” that she is a bona fide 
member of the Coast Guard. 


In addition to effecting the orienta- 
tion of the individual to a military way 
of life, it is a function of the recruit 
training school to classify and select 
personnel for service billets. These 
service billets cover only a small per- 
centage of the wide variety of civilian 
occupations represented by the recruits. 
Hence the problem of assignment is no 
simple one. Each recruit is given a bat- 
tery of tests to disclose general ability 
and any special skills and abilities of 
use to the Coast Guard. Each is then 
interviewed by a trained specialist in 
classification who makes recommenda- 
tions concerning assignments. 

The requirements of the Service, how- 
ever, may sometimes interfere with de- 
sirable placement from the standpoint 
of the individual. Under such circum- 
stances it is difficult for the individual 
to subordinate her interests to the needs 
of the Service. However, this does not 
necessarily constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle to satisfactory adjustment. 
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A justifiable request for transfer to a 
billet where she may use her skills to 
better advantage is rarely refused. 

The primary objective of officer train- 
ing as well as of enlisted training is to 
effect a transition from civilian to mili- 
tary life. Therefore, many problems are 
common to both programs. 

The awareness of candidates of the 
heavy responsibilities which they must 
assume as officers has resulted in a 
unique problem. Some who have been 
successful in civilian life become sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the task which 
confronts them as officers. They begin 
to question whether they really have 
anything to offer to the service and 
whether they should have entered it. 
Officers who are uncertain of their abil- 
ity to make decisions, who constantly 
fear that they will do the wrong thing, 
who feel inadequate are of little value 
to the Coast Guard. It has been noted 
that it is frequently the most able can- 
didates who react this way. Since at the 
close of a six weeks’ period of training 
these women are to take over respon- 
sible jobs, it is important that their con- 
fidence in themselves not be shaken. 
Hence, to instill confidence during the 
indoctrination period is of major im- 


portance. 
MAINTENANCE OF MORALE 


With the training period at an end, 
the woman officer or enlisted woman re- 
ports to one of the Coast Guard district 
offices in the continental United States, 
or to headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., to take over a man’s job. In nearly 
every instance her morale is high. She 
is enthusiastic about the Service, proud 
of her uniform, and eager to work hard 
to help win the war. Yet, she is very 
likely to experience a substantial, but 
usually temporary, slump in morale 
when she is faced with the reality that 


her job is far removed from actual com- 
bat activities of the war. 

There are many factors in the job 
situation which contribute to initial low 
morale. When the woman reports for 
duty she may not see the enlisted man 
or officer whom she is releasing for sea 
duty. He may already have gone. On 
the other hand, there may be a delay of 
several weeks before the man’s ship is 
ready and during this period both the 
man and the woman may be working 
at one job. The woman may feel useless 
because she fails to see that the brief 
training period with an experienced 
man is invaluable and because she does 
not yet understand that overlapping is 
sometimes unavoidable in a complex 
military organization. She may be 
placed in a new billet, which, because it 
is new, has never been filled by a serv- 
ice man, and here again she may become 
confused as to whether she is really do- 
ing a man’s job. Moreover, her assign- 
ment may be routine in nature and lack 
any element of excitement or glamour. 
Usually as the woman learns more 
about her job and about the workings 
of the organization of which she is a 
part, she comes to have a respect for the 
Service of a more mature nature than 
the enthusiasm she developed during 
her training period. 

Promotion in the Service assumes a 
unique significance for the service wom- 
an because her rank or rating is imme- 
diately evident to everyone by the num- 
ber of stripes or chevrons that she 
wears. The policy of promotion of en- 
listed women permits their advance- 
ment under conditions similar to those 
which pertain to enlisted men. In addi- 
tion to such external factors as length 
of service and present assignment, en- 
listed women are usually required to 
pass an examination for advancement 
to the next highest rating. Promotions 
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of enlisted women are fairly frequent 
and have proved a real incentive to 
hard work. 

Congressional limitations on commis- 
sions for women in the ranks above en- 
sign make it difficult to decide upon a 
policy of promotions for women officers. 
So far the promotions have been “spot” 
promotions, given for outstanding serv- 
ice in responsible assignments. The fact 
that the women officers knew when they 
entered the Service that there were spe- 
cial restrictions upon commissions for 
women, and the fact that most of them 
are far more interested in doing a job 
than they are in the number of stripes 
they wear, have prevented much of the 
loss in morale which might be anticipat- 
ed in other types of organizations in 
which opportunities for promotion were 
closely restricted. 

Enlisted personnel not only are pro- 
moted in their enlisted status but may 
also apply for commissions as officers 
after six months in the Service. Enlist- 
ed women who have shown exceptional 
leadership qualities have received rec- 
ommendations from their commanding 
officers, and have scored above a certain 
minimum on an aptitude test, are given 
consideration as possible officer candi- 
dates even though they have not had 
college work. When the first enlisted 
women were assigned to officers’ train- 
ing, there was a noticeable effect on the 
morale of capable women who were not 
acceptable as officer candidates when 
they enlisted because of lack of educa- 
tion or lack of occupational experience. 

In common with civilian agencies, 
military services have found that living 
conditions directly affect the morale of 
personnel. To date, the Coast Guard 
has not made it a general policy to pro- 
vide housing or messing facilities for 
its women officers. It is, however, pro- 
viding barracks for enlisted women in 


areas where the number of women as- 
signed to duty is sufficient to warrant 
it. Housing women is a new problem 
to the Coast Guard and the Service is 
still seeking final answers to many con- 
troversial questions on the subject. Such 
questions include: Shall enlisted women 
be housed in the same kind of barracks 
as enlisted men? Shall they be treated 
just the same with respect to regula- 
tions? Or, more specifically, shall they 
be expected to observe regulations on 
closing hours? 


The experience of the past few 
months indicates that it is necessary to 
make some special provisions for wom- 
en in barracks. Although they do not 
need more cubic feet of air to breathe, 
they do need more privacy, more room 
for “stowing their gear,” more space 
for recreation and social activity, and 
more laundry facilities than the men do. 
The enlisted women of the Coast 
Guard want their barracks to have a 
military atmosphere but they like to in- 
troduce personal touches in their own 
quarters. 

It is the policy of the Coast Guard to 
keep regulations in the barracks to the 
minimum. Regulations should be justi- 
fied in terms of good group living, the 
health of the residents, and the good 
name of the Service. 

Women officers are available in each 
barracks for guidance and counsel on 
matters pertaining to the Service or on 
personal problems. The usefulness of 
these officers is dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which they have the confidence 
and respect of the enlisted women. Wise 
counselors are even more badly needed 
in the Service than in civilian life be- 
cause each woman faces all the stresses 
attendant upon life during a war period 
and the additional personal adjustments 
required by military life. 

The Coast Guard recognizes the im- 
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portance of maintaining high morale lier on the part of all pesonnel that an 
among its personnel and that one factor intelligent attempt is made to solve new 
in the maintenance of morale is the be- problems as they arise. 
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EDUCATING CIVILIANS FOR WAR AND PEACE 
THROUGH LIBRARY FILM FORUMS 


By ALICE I. BRYAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N waging modern warfare, effective 
participation in the war effort by the 
civilian population is absolutely essen- 
tial for military victory. When victory 
has been won on the field of battle, the 
active cooperation of an enlightened 
and socially responsible citizenry will 
be equally indispensable for successful 
establishment of a just and lasting 
peace. Educating civilians to assume 
greater personal responsibility for help- 
ing create a better world is an urgent 
task, offering challenging opportunity 
to utilize psychological knowledge for 
constructive social ends. Among re- 
quirements for undertaking this task 
are (1) available and appropriate chan- 
nels through which groups of civilians 
can be reached, and (2) effective tech- 
niques through which they can be stimu- 
lated to think and act in accord with 
clearly visualized democratic objectives. 


THE FILM FORUM TECHNIQUE 


The public library, as an agency 
equipped to promote adult education, 
was the channel utilized for a project 
designed originally to strengthen civili- 
an morale in the period of national 
emergency existing prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. After war was de- 
clared, college and university libraries 
were included in the program and em- 
phasis was directed toward mobilizing 
civilian energies for waging total war 
and ensuring a genuine peace. The me- 
dium employed was the Film Forum, an 


interesting new discussion technique of- 
fering promising possibilities for adult 
education. As worked out for this pro- 
ject, the technique consisted of the pre- 
sentation, at a meeting held in a public 
library, of one or two carefully selected 
documentary films dealing with a con- 
temporary social problem, followed by 
a group discussion under the guidance 
of a competent leader. As a supple- 
mentary device for stimulating further 
thought and study of the problem, an 
attractive exhibit of relevant books and 
other reading materials was displayed 
near the exit with a librarian present 
to arrange for immediate borrowing. 
Selected reading lists were also avail- 
able for distribution to the audience. 
These film forums were publicized by 
the library in various ways and were 
open to the public without charge or 
obligation. 

To provide information for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the film forum 
technique, an “audience quiz” in the 
form of a short mimeographed question- 
naire was prepared and distributed at 
a number of these meetings. This was 
handed to each person, as he entered, 
with the request that he check it while 
waiting for the meeting to start. The 
last page was checked, according to in- 
structions, at the end of the discussion. 
A scale for rating documentary films 
was also distributed at some of the fo- 
rums. The librarians who participated 
in the project cooperated by preparing 
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detailed reports on the administration of 
the program and its success from their 
point of view. Additional reports were 
provided by observers who attended 
meetings in different libraries for the 
purpose of assessing their relative ef- 
fectiveness. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING 


The plan for this project was devel- 
oped by the writer in the fall of 1940 
and submitted to a joint committee of 
the American Association for Applied 
Peychology and the American Library 
Association. The proposal provided for 
the possibility of cooperation by other 
national organizations, specifying the 
functions which each organization 
could assume. A detailed account of 
this plan has been published elsewhere 
[8]. Efforts were then made by this 
committee to launch the project under 
the auspices of various groups working 
in the field of civilian morale, as well 
as to secure co-operation from national 
agencies. Their efforts met with inter- 
est and verbal encouragement, but elic- 
ited no material support. The story of 
these early attempts to obtain sponsor- 
ship has also been recorded [1]. 

When such organized avenues of sup- 
port seemed blocked, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation took the initiative by setting up 
a Joint Committee on Film Forums in 
January, 1941, and obtained a grant 
from this organization of one hundred 
dollars for preliminary experimentation 
by the new committee. Two represen- 
tatives each from four national organi- 
zations comprised the personnel of the 
Joint Committee. These organizations 
were the American Association for 
Adult Education, the American Film 
Center, the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Association for 
Applied Psychology (Dr. Paul Lazars- 


feld and the writer representing the 
latter). The function of the Jont Com- 
mittee was to aid public libraries to 
strengthen civilian morale in their com- 
munities through participation in the 
film forum project, to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the film forum technique 
as a medium for adult education, and 
to stimulate the use of documentary 
films by libraries. 

On the basis of experience gained 
from experimental forums held in New 
York City during the next two months, 
the Joint Committee applied for and in 
April, 1941, obtained a grant of two 
thousand dollars from the Carnegie 
Corporation to finance a national li- 
brary film forum program. Smaller 
supplementary grants were later made 
by the American Library Association 
and by the American Association for 
Applied Psychology, while valuable ad- 
ministrative and editorial assistance 
was given by the two other interested 
organizations. 


Invitations were then extended to a 
group of public libraries that were con- 
ducting outstanding work in adult edu- 
cation in various parts of the country 
to participate in presenting a series of 
carefully planned film forums on prob- 
lems relating to national defense. The 
general title of the series was “What 
We Are Defending,” with individual 
forums grouped under three headings: 
Our Material Resources, Our Human 
Resources, and Our Relations with Oth- 
er Peoples. Typical examples of the 
problems treated under each of these 
headings were: “How can we meet 
emergency agricultural needs without 
depleting the top soil?” (Films: “The 
Plow That Broke the Plains” and 
“Spring Offensive”); “How can we 
make minority groups an integral part 
of our democratic system?” (Film: 
“One Tenth of Our Nation”); “What 
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part should America play in the new in- 
ternational order?” (Films: “League of 
Nations” and “U. S., the Good Neigh- 
bor’). 

The American Library Association 
committee members assumed responsi- 
bility for selecting and corresponding 
with participating libraries, furnishing 
publicity and display material, and pre- 
paring reading lists on the problems un- 
der discussion. The American Film Cen- 
ter managed the booking and routing of 
the films and arranged for projection 
service where necessary. Expenses for 
this service were met by Joint Commit- 


tee funds, with individual libraries con- 
tributing whatever percentage their 
budgets made possible. Committee mem- 
bers from the American Association for 
Adult Education provided the libraries 
with descriptive and explanatory ma- 
terial on the films and prepared a man- 
ual of suggestions for the forum lead- 
ers. The psychologists on the Joint 
Committee prepared audience question- 
naires, rating scales, and report forms 
for librarians, and later analyzed data 
collected by use of these tools. 

The Joint Committee as a whole acted 
as a planning and coordinating group, 


TABLE I 


LIBRARY FILM FORUMS PRESENTED UNDER 
JOINT COMMITTEE AUSPICES 


Library No. Forums Library No. Forums 

1941-42 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 6 Minneapolis, Minn. 18 

Cleveland, O. 18 Montclair, N. J. 10 

Cortland, N. Y. 3 New York, N. Y. 12 

Detroit, Mich. 20 South Chicago, Ill. 3 

Knoxville, Tenn. 18 Yonkers, N. Y. 5 

Long Beach, Cal 5 

Los Angeles, Cal 4 Georgia Agricultural 

Marshalltown, Ia. 4 Extension Service (?)* 
1942-43 

Akron, O. 3 County Libraries 

Andover, Mass. 8 : 

4 Atlantic County, N. J. 9 
Brooklyn, N. Y.*° 18 Muskegon County, Mich. ....................... 3 
Fremont, O. 5 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greenville, 8. C. 3 Vermilion Parish, La. 3 
Hamilton, Can. 4 
Jamestown, N. Y. 3 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 8 College Libraries 
Mendham, N. J. 6 Adams State Teachers College, Colo... 5 
San Antonio, Tex. 15 Atlanta Univ., Ga. 4 
Savannah, Ga. 11 Lincoln Univ., Mo. 1 
Schenectady, N. Y. 5 Lindenwood College, Mo. ....................... 4 
White Plains, N. Y. 5 Massachusetts State College, Mass. ..... 4 
Whiting, Ind. 2 Western State College, Colo. .............. 8 
Total Number of Libraries 40 (plus) 
Total Number of Forums Held 273 (plus) 


** Two branches held 6 and 7 respectively. 
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TABLE Il 
ESTIMATED ATTENDANCE AT LIBRARY FILM FoRUMS 


No. Libraries No. Forums 


Year 
Spring 1941 9 
1941/42 5 (plus) 
1942/43 26 
Total 40 (plus) 


62 (plus) 4,007 (plus) 
147 7,352 
273 (plus) 15,578 (plus) 


selected films, and conducted experi- ! 


mental and demonstration film forums. 
The group, all members of whom resid- 
ed in New York City, met at frequent 
intervals over a period of two and a 
half years to discuss plans and proce- 
dures and to view and evaluate films. As 
the work grew, extensive correspon- 
dence was carried on with many inter- 
ested and participating libraries. A 
part-time executive assistant was em- 
ployed to handle this correspondence 
and to attend to other administrative 
details. 


LIBRARY PARTICIPATION 


During the spring of 1941, nine li- 
braries presented series of forums rang- 
ing in number from three to eighteen. 
Four more libraries and a state agricul- 
tural extension service ran film forums 
under the auspices of the Joint Commit- 
tee during the fall season of that year. 
In December, 1941, after this country 
entered the war, plans were made for 
a new series of forums based on social 
and economic problems directly con- 
cerned with the war effort. Arrange- 
ments were made to subsidize other in- 
terested and strategically situated pub- 
lic, county and college libraries. 
Throughout the following year, 1942- 
43, twenty-six libraries presented one to 
fifteen film forums each in their respec- 
tive communities. When the project 
terminated in May, 1948, more than 
forty libraries had given over two hun- 


dred seventy forums to a total audience 
of more than fifteen thousand persons. 
Tables I and II give a picture of the ter- 
ritory covered by these forums, the 
number held in each library, and the 
audience distribution over the time pe- 
riods during which the project was ac- 
tively promoted. 

In addition to the film forums held at 
libraries throughout the country, a num- 
ber of demonstration forums were ar- 
ranged by the Joint Committee at con- 
ferences of librarians and other groups 
interested in studying the film forum as 
a medium for adult education. Expert 
discussion leaders were provided for 
these demonstrations and post-forum 
sessions were held in some cases to dis- 
cuss various aspects of film forum ad- 
ministration. More than a thousand 
people attended these demonstration fo- 
rums, as shown in Table III. Various 
members of the Joint Committee also 
held numerous discussions with repre- 
sentatives of other organizations inter- 
ested in the use of documentary films 
for educational purposes, for example, 
the National Refugee Service, the 
American Labor Education Service, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Government 
Films, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, and the National Film Board of 
Canada. The Joint Committee devoted 
considerable attention to publicizing the 
Film Forum idea throughout the dura- 
tion of the project. Approximately 150 
copies of a mimeographed publication 
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entitled “Film Forum Facts,” prepared 
by the Committee, were distributed to 
public libraries, university libraries, li- 
brary schools and educators. 


AUDIENCE CHARACTERISTICS 


Progress reports on the library film 
forum project have appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of the fifth and sixth annual 
meetings of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology [1, 2]. A final 
report, some forty pages in length, was 
prepared in June, 1943, for the Joint 
Committee by Mary E. Townes, execu- 
tive assistant [10]. This report will be 
available in mimeographed form fer 
distribution to librarians and other in- 
terested individuals through the Ameri- 
can Library Association. A bibliography 
of approximately thirty published a:- 
ticles, editorials and news items which 
have appeared in library, motion pic- 
ture and other journals on various as- 
pects of the film forum project is in- 


cluded in this report. A few items se- 
lected from this bibliography will be 
found in the list of references at the 
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end of this article. Limitations of space 
permit only a general summary to be 
given here of the results of the project. 

An analysis of 256 audience question- 
naires checked in 1941 by people who 
attended forums in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Knoxville and New York yielded some 
information regarding their age, sex, 
educational status, reading and radio 
listening habits, degree of interest in 
public affairs, and reactions to the film 
forums.' (The use of the audience quiz 
was limited to just a few libraries be- 
cause librarians generally felt that their 
audiences would not care to be bothered 
by requests to fill out questionnaires and 
that they would detract from the suc- 
cess of the meetings.) The highest per- 
centage (28.5 per cent) of the group 
studied fell in the age range of 25 to 34 
years, with 18 per cent between 20 and 
24, and 16.4 per cent between 35 and 
44 years. With respect to education, 
43.4 per cent were college graduates; 
19.9 per cent had some college educa- 


1 Data analyzed by Office of Radio Research, 
Columbia University. 


TABLE III 


DEMONSTRATION FILM FORUMS PRESENTED 
UNDER JOINT COMMITTEE AUSPICES 


Place 


Columbia Univ. Library School, New York, N. Y. (2) 


Syracuse, N. Y., Day Institute 


A. L. A. Conference, Boston, Mass. 


Chautauqua Inservice Seminar, Chautauqua, N. Y. -..................... 
Michigan Library Association, Traverse City, Mich. ..................... 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Council 


Conference, New York, N. Y. 


Columbia Univ. Library School, New York, N. Y. ....................... 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, Seattle, Wash. 


Ohio Library Asso., Columbus, 0. .......... 


Columbia Univ. Library School, New York, N. Y. .......................- 
Ohio Library Asso. District Meetings 


75 
100 


1,264 (plus) 


ch 
Date Attendance 
| March, 1941 99 
| May, 1941 175 
July, 1941 15 
Oct., 1941 ? 
April, 1942 
August, 1942 40 
| Oct., 1942 ? 
+ 
OF May, 1943 


tion; 13.3 per cent were high school 
graduates and 10.5 per cent reported 
some high school experience. The group 
was composed of 157 women (61.4 per 
cent) and 98 (38.2 per cent) men; one 
person did not indicate sex. 

A majority of the group studied (78.5 
per cent) said they held library cards. 
About half of the group (47.4 per cent) 
learned about the forums from library 
posters: 14.6 per cent read about the 
forums in their newspapers; 22.7 per 
cent heard about the meetings from 
friends. When asked why they had at- 
tended the film forum, 36.7 per cent re- 
plied that they were interested in the 
subject under discussion, 29.3 per cent 
because they liked to discuss current 
problems, 21.1 per cent because they 
wanted to find out about film forums, 
and 7.5 per cent because they liked mo- 
vies. 

Most of the group said they read 
newspapers: 8.2 per cent read one oc- 
casionally, 55.6 per cent read one every 
day, and 33.4 per cent read more than 
one daily. More than half of these peo- 
ple (65 per cent) said they listened reg- 
ularly to news broadcasts; one fourth 
said they listened occasionally and 4.6 
per cent said they seldom listened; 5.4 
per cent did not answer this question. 
Magazine articles on current events 
were reported read but seldom by 2.3 
per cent, read occasionally by more than 
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TABLE IV 


half (55.6 per cent) and frequently by 
a third (33.4 per cent). The four mag- 
azines which rated highest in popular- 
ity with this group were Time (39 per 
cent), Life (35.9 per cent), Readers Di- 
gest (22.6 per cent) and Newsweek 
(20 per cent). 

With respect to books about current 
events, 14 per cent of the group said 
they seldom read them, more than half 
(58.3 per cent) read them occasionally, 
and 22.3 per cent read such books fre- 
quently. Radio forums on current prob- 
lems were listened to frequently by 36.4 
per cent, occasionally by 46.5 per cent, 
and seldom by 13.6 per cent. As to in- 
terest in public affairs, 2.7 per cent said 
they thought of nothing else, a majority 
(64.2 per cent) indicated that they 
were seriously concerned, one fourth 
(24.6 per cent) that they were interest- 
ed but not personally concerned (this 
was before Pearl Harbor), 3.1 per cent 
said they were more interested in other 
things, 1.1 per cent said they were tired 
of so much stress on current affairs, 
and 4.3 per cent did not answer. 


AUDIENCE REACTIONS 


Reactions of this audience sample to 
the film forums attended were generally 
favorable. Table IV shows the distri- 
bution of responses to the questions 
asked. (This part of the quiz was 
checked after the meeting was over.) 


AUDIENCE REACTIONS TO FILM ForuMs 


N= 256 


Made subject much more interesting 


How Interesting Did You Find This Forum? 


Increased my interest 120 47.0 

Fairly interesting 33 12.9 

Made subject less interesting .................--.-----.----------------sveeseeeeeeeeeneereeeenenceenenmennsnees 1 0.4 

Found it dull 4 14 

Total 256 
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TABLE IV (CONTINUED) 


How Much More Information Would You Like On The Subject? 


No. Per Cent 
Will make it my business to get more information 52 20.4 
Would like to know more 143 56.0 
Might be interested in knowing more 23 9.0 
Not much desire for further information 4 14 
Know too much now 7 2.6 
No answer ae | 10.6 
Total 100.0 

How Much Did The Film Add To This Program? 

No. Per Cent 
Film was main attraction 51 19.9 
Film in oe interest in discussion ; 164 64.2 
Film added little to p 42 
Would have preferred ussion without film maseue 3 11 
Film wasted time 0 0.0 
No answer 27 10.6 
Total 100.0 

Did You Take Part In The Discussion? 

No. Per Cent 
Yes 57 22.2 
No 45.4 
No answer dey 32.4 
Total 256 100.0 

What Did You Think Of The Discussion? 

No. Per Cent 
Best part of program 58 22.6 
Increased enjoyment of film 130 50.8 
Fairly interestin 33 12.9 
Would have preferred no discussion 1 0.4 
Discussion spoiled effect of film 5 1.9 
No answer 29 114 
Total See 100.0 

What Do You Think Of Free Discussion Of 
Affairs At (1941) 

No. Per Cent 
Absolutely necessary ~ = solution of problems 87 34.0 
More now 100 39.0 
Can’t do any harm 27 10.6 
Can’t do any 3 1.1 
interferes with solution of problems by people in charge 0 0.0 
No answer 89 15.3 
Total 256 100.0 

Would You Like To Attend Another Film Forum In The Library? 

No. Per Cent 
Yes 190 743 
No 3 11 
No answer 63 24.6 
Total 100.0 
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In most of the forum series held, at- 
tendance declined somewhat as the se- 
ries progressed. In five series held in 
1941, attendance remained constant or 
increased. In several libraries, a group 
of regular attendants had been formed 
by the end of the series; in one library 
in Brooklyn, New York (City Park 
Branch), this nucleus asked at the end 
of the series that they be given more 
discussion meetings. The average size 
of the audience was forty-two persons, 
varying from an average of seventy-six 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, to twenty-two 
in Fremont, Ohio. Several librarians in- 
dicated that they preferred a small au- 
dience for discussions. 


The problems chosen by the librarians 
for discussion were determined partly 
by their judgment of the timeliness and 
importance of the subject to their com- 
munities, partly by the limited number 
of films available and recommended. A 
wide variety of films was shown, all in 
the general field of social, economic, and 
political problems. The films shown 
most frequently were “The Last Strong- 
hold” (world history, 1914-1940) and 
“100,000,000 Women” (Russia), which 
were used eleven times each, “Price of 
Victory” (Wallace’s speech) and “One 
Tenth of Our Nation” (Negro educa- 
tion), which were shown ten times. 
These films were rated by librarians as 
extremely interesting or fairly interest- 
ing. “One Tenth of Our Nation” was 
rated highest for its value in stimulat- 
ing discussion. About one sixth of the 
films were rated unfavorably with re- 
gard to their sound-tracks. The con- 
sensus of opinion appeared to be that 
available films were far from ideal for 
forum purposes, but that most of them 
were usable for discussion purposes by 
a good leader. The functions of the 
film, as stated by one librarian, were 
“to make an idea clear or vivid, serve 


as a starting point for a more compli- 
cated process or more advanced idea, 
gain common ground of experience, 
show changes which have occurred since 
the film was made, support or refute a 
point of view.” 

Discussions after the film-showing 
varied in length from a few minutes to 
more than two hovrs, with an average 
length of forty-five minutes. In almost 
every case, no one in the audience left 
before the discussion. In 73 per cent of 
the programs, the librarian rated the 
discussion as “stimulating but calm.” 
Librarians led less than half of the dis- 
cussions, often utilizing other leaders in 
the community for this purpose. Good 
leaders, according to the librarians, 
were uncommon. The prime requisite of 
a good leader seemed to be experience 
in handling discussions. The effect of a 
film forum on book circulation was dif- 
ficult to estimate: 20 per cent of the li- 
brarians reported one to ten as the prob- 
able number. Some books were bor- 
rowed immediately, others at a later 
time. When specific titles were men- 
tioned in the discussion, circulation was 
likely. One of the chief values of film 
forums to the libraries was their effect 
in promoting good public relations in 
their communities. In many commu- 
nities, the film forum program was a 
joint enterprise of the library and some 
other agency. In Savannah, Georgia, 
film forums were held at the air base as 
a contribution to USO activities. 


OUTCOMES AND PROBLEMS 


The major contribution of the film 
forum project probably has been to pro- 
mote the use of films by libraries in 
their adult education programs. A sur- 
vey by McDonald in 1941 disclosed that 
“thus far librarians have done virtually 
nothing in the handling of films and very 
little even in providing information 
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which would further their use” (6). By 
May, 1943, more than fifty libraries 
were known by the Joint Committee to 
have held film forums; fifty-eight li- 
braries were considering holding film fo- 
rums at a future date, twelve considered 
them a possible activity, and nineteen 
others were definitely planning them. 
Thirty libraries reported that they were 
~wonsoring or would like to sponsor the 
use of films in some other manner. Sev- 
eral libraries have established film serv- 
ice; Cleveland and Dallas have begun to 
develop it extensively. A training class 
for projectionists was held in 1943 at 
the Montclair, New Jersey, public li- 
brary. As Townes points out in her re- 
port (10), one reason for this growth 
in film interest «mong librarians is the 
growing acceptance of films as a new 
medium of education, as evidenced by 
the use of films in schools and in the 
military services. The Office of War In- 
formation has produced films for adults 
and distributes them at a nominal cost. 
Organizations in communities of every 
size are planning meetings which in- 
clude films. The Joint Committee re- 
ceived many inquiries from groups, such 
as the YMCA, PTA, women’s clubs, 
churches, and an employee relations of- 
fice, who had been attracted by the idea 
of holding film forums. “So much local 
interest,” says Townes, “would natural- 
ly affect librarians. The Film Forums 
Project has nourished this interest and 
enabled it to function.” 

Two major problems were encount- 
ered by the Joint Committee in under- 
taking this project. One was the prob- 
lem of preparing librarians (and other 
members of the community) for leader- 
ship of the forums. Attempts were 
made to meet this problem by demon- 
strations of forum procedures, by dis- 
cussions of leadership objectives and 
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techniques, and by the preparation of a 
manual on leadership of film forums. 
The other problem was that of obtain- 
ing a sufficiently large number of docu- 
mentary films dealing adequately and 
objectively with contemporary social 
problems. By developing new channels 
of distribution, production of more and 
better educational films will undoubted- 
ly be encouraged. 
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OTHING could be plainer, from 
the standpoint of immediate need, 
than the responsibility which the pres- 
ent war places on colleges and univer- 
sities in which women are enrolled as 
students. The manpower shortage has 
led to an unprecedented demand for the 
skills of women, the intellectual skills 
not excluded (3). There is an especially 
urgent demand for women physicists 
and a need almost as great for women 
skilled in mathematics and statistics. 
Women who plan to study medicine 
have been urged to accelerate their col- 
lege work, and women trained in the 
techniques of psychology and the social 
sciences are filling positions in offices in 
Washington, in the military services, 
and elsewhere. Women proficient in for- 
eign languages are proving useful in a 
score of ways, and industry is asking 
for more women chemists than it can 
find. An indirect consequence of the 
manpower shortage is the need for 
teachers in the public schools, as is also 
the need for women with the psychologi- 
cal and sociological training for work 
in centers for the care of children whose 
mothers are employed in war industries. 
And that the armed forces themselves 
can profitably use the skills of women 
is attested by the very existence of such 
organizations as the Wacs, Waves, 
Spars and Marines, all of which from 
the first have eagerly sought to enlist 
college women. 


THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
TOWARD WAR NEEDS 


By EDNA HEIDBREDER 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Many cclleges and universities have 
accepted as one of their war imposed 
tasks the preparation of women to meet 
the unmistakable needs that have rapid- 
ly arisen (2). Some of them have intro- 
duced special training courses leading 
to immediate service in the war effort. 
An illustration is the course in military 
map making, introduced into selected 
coeducational institutions and colleges 
for women by the federal government 
as part of the E.S.M.W.T. program.’ 
Students take this course in addition to 
their regular college programs and up- 
on completing it go directly into the 
Army Map Service. 

Most institutions make definite provi- 
sion for accelerating the education of 
women students for whom hastened 
progress seems desirable. In the coedu- 
cational universities where year-round 
programs are the rule, opportunities for 
acceleration are available to women as 
to men. Some of the women’s colleges, 
among them Mt. Holyoke, Smith and 
Connecticut, have established summer 
schools, and at Mills, where a summer 
session has been maintained for many 
years, the program now includes activ- 
ities definitely directed toward war 
needs. Vassar has put into operation a 
schedule intended to enable students 


1 This course was planned and is being di- 
rected by Miss Edith Parker, assistant profes- 


sor of geology and geography, University of 
Chicago. 
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who choose to do so to take within three 
years the equivalent of the work ordi- 
narily done in four. Other women’s col- 
leges, while keeping their regular sched- 
ules, encourage students for whom ac- 
celeration seems desirable to plan with 
their advisers courses of study which in- 
clude summer work in other institu- 
tions. 

But it would be folly to suppose that 
it is possible at present to make an ade- 
quate survey of the ways in which col- 
leges and universities over the entire 
country are preparing women to meet 
the needs of a nation at war. Naturally 
programs vary from place to place as 
local problems and local opportunities 
vary. Naturally, too, changes are occur- 
ring continually and with great rapid- 
ity. Some of these are emergency meas- 
ures, adopted and recognized as tem- 
porary; others may persist in the edu- 
cational practices of the future. It is in- 
teresting that some subjects, long pur- 
sued without reference to utility, have 
proved to be of immediate practical use. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, a thorough 
study will be made of the many influ- 
ences at work in American education 
during the second world war and of the 
many interrelations between the na- 
tion’s educational institutions and its 
war activities. But the time for that 
study is not yet at hand. In a field so 
wide and varied and above all so rap- 
idly changing, the relevant facts are not 
now available. 

It may be useful, however, to report 
what is happening in a single college, 
and by doing so to meet in some meas- 
ure the task assigned by the editors of 
this JOURNAL. For this purpose I have 
chosen Wellesley College, which is the 
one I know best. At present, there is no 
way of judging how representative it is, 
but at least it will serve as a specific il- 
lustration and thus as a means of turn- 
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ing the discussion toward concrete sit- 
uations and actual practices.’ 

No one simple, striking pattern of re- 
orientation appears. As everywhere, 
changes have occurred at Wellesley both 
gradually and suddenly, both unexpect- 
edly and according to plan. First of all 
the framework of the college year was 
altered. At the suggestion of its presi- 
dent, the college adopted a new calen- 
dar, the chief features of which were an 
early opening permitting the completion 
of the first semester two weeks before 
Christmas, an extended Christmas vaca- 
tion, and a second semester uninterrupt- 
ed by the usual spring vacation. The 
primary purpose of the change were to 
lessen the inroads of the college on the 
nation’s supply of fuel oil and to cooper- 
ate with the railroads by avoiding trav- 
el during the Christmas rush. The origi- 
nal plan was to allow for a mid-winter 
vacation of six weeks, but later, when 
the oil shortage became acute, the col- 
lege was obliged to lengthen the vaca- 
tion to one of ten weeks. 

This winter vacation, planned as a 
patriotic service and extended through 
necessity, was from the first regarded 
both as an educational experiment and 
as an opportunity for public service. 
Students were urged to make definite 
plans for the long interval between se- 
mesters and were encouraged to consult 
class deans, members of the faculty, and 
advisers in the placement office about 
making the best use of their time and 
talents. On the whole, the students seem 
to have used the time to good advan- 
tage. Many of them took jobs in war 
industries or filled other vacancies cre- 


? Many of the facts reported in the rest of 
this ogee will be found in the Annual Report 
of the Deans of Wellesley College for the year 
1942-48 [1]. Others were obtained from stu- 
dents and members of the faculty and admin- 
istration closely associated with the activities 
mentioned. 
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ated by the manpower shortage. Some 
of them carried out programs of inde- 
pendent study; a few took courses in 
other institutions of learning. Still oth- 
ers participated in community projects. 
Some served as nurses’ aides, some as 
attendants in hospitals for the mentally 
ill, and a fair number worked as labora- 
tory technicians or assistants in profes- 
sions in which they expect eventually to 
find their life work. One group enjoyed 
a particularly profitable and useful ex- 
perience serving as internes in govern- 
ment offices in Washington. Another 
group devoted themselves systematical- 
ly to work and observation in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, schools for older 
children, and in child care centers. 
For the last mentioned group, the va- 
cation work was a planned part of one 
of the emergency courses. In the au- 
tumn of 1942 it became apparent that 
in many cases children of mothers at 
work in war industries were in serious, 
sometimes tragic, need of supervision 
and care. The department of Educa- 
tion, working with the Nursery Train- 
ing School of Boston and the Shady Hill 
School of Cambridge, rapidly organized 
a special course to meet this need. From 
more than a hundred applicants, eighty- 
five were selected to take the course. 
About twenty of these remained in the 
Boston area during the winter vaca- 
tion, spending part of their time as as- 
sistants and observers in the Shady Hill 
School or the Nursery Training School, 
and part in centers for the care of un- 
derprivileged children. Occasionally 
they met for evening discussions under 
the leadership of members of the De- 
partment of Education. Students who 
did not remain in the Boston area were 
placed by the college with local agencies 
in the communities in which they lived. 
In the second semester, the students, 
having acquired some actual experience 
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in the care of children, reassembled at 
Wellesley for the special course con- 
ducted by the Department of Education. 
Other departments in the college coop- 
erated in giving the course, among them 
the Departments of Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy, and Physical Education. The col- 
lege psychiatrist contributed lectures, 
and social workers, child psychologists 
and a child psychiatrist from Boston 
also participated in the program. The 
students who completed the course were 
certified by the State of Massachusetts 
as assistants to directors of work with 
children in social and educational agen- 
cies of various sorts. 

It goes without saying that in the sci- 
ences and mathematics, war needs have 
come prominently to the fore. Enroll- 
ment in these subjects has increased 
during the war years notably in physics 
and mathematics, the fields in which the 
nation’s need of women has been most 
emphatically stated. In the spring of 
1943 all members of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes were asked to take 
the Iowa Physical Science Aptitude Ex- 
amination. Students who made high 
scores were informed of this fact and 
each one was invited to confer with her 
class dean on the advisability, consider- 
ing her interests and abilities as a whole, 
of preparing herself for war service in 
some field of scientific work. 

In addition to conducting the regular 
courses which are after all their most 
substantial contributions, most of the 
science departments have taken on addi- 
tional tasks. For the most part, these 
are extracurricular courses, not substi- 
tuted for the regular courses but offered 
in addition to them, and designed for 
students not necessarily majoring in the 
science in question, but wishing to 
make themselves immediately useful in 
war work in a given field. The Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography has 
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been conducting an extra-curricular 
E.S.M.W.T. course in military map 
making, from which students go directly 
into the employ of the federal govern- 
ment. The Department of Mathematics 
is offering extracurricular courses in 
drafting, both elementary and ad- 
vanced, and has adapted some of its 
regular courses to specific war needs. 
The Department of Chemistry though 
training young chemists in unusually 
large numbers in its regular courses, is 
in addition giving extracurricular 
training in the techniques in quantita- 
tive analysis especially in demand in in- 
dustry. Similarly the Departments of 
Botany, Zoology and Physiology are of- 
fering extracurricular work in the 
techniques of the biological laboratories. 
As another part of its war work, the 
Department of Botany has analyzed the 
soil for victory gardens on the campus 
and in the vicinity at large, and is of- 
fering an advisory service to any gar- 
deners, amateur or professional, who 
wish to use it. The Department of Phys- 
ics has added two courses in electronics, 
one elementary and one advanced. In 
addition it has been giving courses and 
opening its laboratories to students not 
in Wellesley College. One of these is a 
course in elementary physics, taken by 
a group of young men in officers’ train- 
ing at the Babson Institute at Wellesley 
Hills. The other is an evening class for 
men and women in the vicinity who 
wish to refresh or extend their knowl- 
edge of physics for use in the war. And 
of course no campus would be complete 
at present without its scientific research 
impressively shrouded in military se- 
crecy. However, it is violating no confi- 
dence to say that a score or more of stu- 
dents have served as assistants to mem- 
bers of the faculty engaged in research 
directed toward immediate military 
needs. 
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But of course war work is not limited 
to mathematics and the sciences. A 
member of the Art Department has be- 
come an expert in camouflage, and the 
Department of English Composition is 
conducting an extracurricular course 
in the dictation of letters and the prep- 
aration of reports, designed to train 
junior executives for effective participa- 
tion in what seems to have become an 
essential industry in this letter-and-re- 
port-writing war. In the languages, too, 
courses both curricular and extracur- 
ricular are being offered, some to meet 
war needs for specially trained translat- 
ors, others to prepare students for post- 
war reconstruction work. Among these 
are courses in French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Russian and Modern Greek. 
And in some fields—in History and Po- 
litical Science, in Sociology, Economics 
and Psychology—much of the regular 
work bears so directly on the situations 
of which the war is both a part and a 
symptom, that comment on that fact 
would be superflous. 

It is significant, too, that the interest 
of the students has led them to provide | 
for extra-curricular discussions of war 
issues and post-war problems, and for 
the organization of their own activities 
as citizens of a nation at war. On their 
own initiative they formed a central 
committee which, working with other 
student organizations and with a faculty 
committee, has undertaken the task of 
both stimulating and coordinating the 
war activities on the campus. The vari- 
ous student organizations have subordi- 
nated their programs to that of the cen- 
tral committee, and the Forum, the stu- 
dent group whose special interest is the 
discussion of public affairs, has given 
its whole-hearted support to the college- 
wide movement. Every student is ex- 
pected to cooperate with the central 
committee and and to register for at 
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least two hours of war work a week. 


This work includes activities of con- 
siderable variety — among them the 
many enterprises centering about the 
campus Red Cross Workroom, and the 
numerous household tasks arising from 
the acute shortage in domestic help in 
the college dormitories. Some of the stu- 
dents are serving as nurses’ aides in 
near-by hospitals, and others are work- 
ing in the college infirmary, which has 
not been exempt from the prevailing 
shortages in nurses. In the autumn of 
1942, and again in 1943, many students 
devoted free afternoons, and in some 
cases week-ends, to help in harvesting 
the apple crops in the vicinity, and to 
farm work of other kinds. Students also 
assist in the sale of war bonds and war 
stamps, some participate in canteen 
work, and some take extracurricular 
courses in secretarial work, in first aid, 
or in home nursing. Some contribute 
their services to settlement houses in 
Boston or assist in other forms of so- 
cial work. 

In large numbers students serve their 
country by doing U.S.0. work both on 
and off the campus. From time to time 
they arrange informal dances and other 
social activities at the college to which 
men and women in the services are in- 
vited, and from time to time bus loads 
of students have been transported to 
near-by camps and training schools as 
guests at entertainments arranged by 
the men in the services. The college 
choir gives occasional concerts at neigh- 
boring camps, and students who speak 
French fluently have been helpful in 
the centers for French soldiers which 
have been established in Boston. 

One of the major concerns of the War 
Activities Committee is to keep the atu- 
dents alive to and informed about war 
issues. For this purpose the students 
themselves have arranged a special se- 
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ries of lectures followed by discussions 
in groups large and small. The lectures 
are given sometimes by members of the 
faculty, sometimes by guests from out- 
side the college. In 1942 Max Lerner 
and Hans Kohn conducted genera! dis- 
cussions on the post-war period, and 
special problems were discussed by 
John M. Gaus, Michael Karpovich, Her- 
nare Travares de Sa and Allordyce Ni- 
coll. A similar program has been 
planned for 1943-44. At a campus ra- 
dio station operated and managed en- 
tirely by students, war issues are dis- 
cussed sometimes by students, some- 
times by members of the faculty, some- 
times by guests from Boston and the 
surrounding district. A student from 
India has proved an especially effective 
radio speaker. 

One enterprise which will become a 
regular part of the yearly program of 
the college stands out with especial sig- 
nificance during a global war. In 1942, 
the Alumnae established the Mayling 
Soong Foundation, hoping in this way 
to enable the college to work toward a 
better understanding between the Ori- 
ental and Occidental worlds. For the 
year 1942-43, the program began on the 
first of October with a genial and ex- 
plosive criticism of western civilization 
by Lin Tutang. On the three days fol- 
lowing; a Far East Institute was held 
in which Chinese and American schol- 
ars alike discussed special aspects of 
Chinese culture and of Chinese-Ameri- 
can relations. Other events, spaced at 
intervals throughout the year, present- 
ed various aspects of the many-sided 
central problem. Professor George Row- 
ley gave a series of lectures on Chinese 
Art, and Dr. Frederic Spiegelberg was 
in residence for a week during which 
he delivered public lectures, addressed 
classes, and conducted discussions cn 
the religions and philosophies of wie 
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Far East. Mr. Wang Chi-chen lectured 
on Chinese verse and Chinese fiction, 
the Wellesley Art Museum offered an 
exhibition of Chinese ritual bronzes and 
paintings, and Chang Shu-chi, consid- 
ered by many China’s foremost painter, 
gave a demonstration of the techniques 
of Chinese painting. Contemporary 
agrarian problems in China were dis- 
cussed informally before a faculty-stu- 
dent group by Mr. Tsou, Chinese dele- 
gate to the International Food Confer- 
ence in America. An entirely unexpect- 
ed piece of good fortune was the visit 
to America by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. The presence on the Wellesley 
campus of this distinguished alumna 
gave the students an especially vivid 
sense of the importance of achieving 
understanding and cooperation between 
East and West. 


The students seem not to weary of talk 
about public affairs. As part of the pro- 
gram of the Universities’ Postwar Com- 
mittee on Internationa] Problems, sev- 
eral faculty committees at Wellesley 
have been studying problems in their 
special fields.* Almost casually these 
committes have developed the practice 
of arranging informal meetings, open 
to any members of the faculty who wish 
to attend and participate in a general 
discussion of the problem under con- 
sideration. Hearing of these meetings, 
the students saw no reason why they 
should be excluded. Surprised and de- 
lighted, the faculty opened the meetings 
to students, and as a pleasant conse- 
quence, small groups of students and 
faculty members meet informally from 
time to time to discuss special and some- 

* The Universities’ Postwar Committee on 


International Problems is a committee under 
which college and university nee enews in 
are 


lems. 
man of the committee is Ralph Barton Perry 
of Harvard University. The committee co-op- 
erates with the W Peace Foundation. 
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times rather technical aspects of post- 
war international problems. 

But to enumerate particular enter- 
prises is to some extent misleading. For 
it is not solely and not mainly through 
special courses, special committees and 
special organizations that the lives and 
thoughts of the students have become 
involved in the war and in world prob- 
lems. Changes are both more sporadic 
and more pervasive than an enumera- 
tion of planned activities suggests. Su- 
perficially unrelated events on the cam- 
pus are traceable to a common under- 
current of influence. A professor, hith- 
erto apparently immersed in French lit- 
erature has become a leader in the ac- 
tivities of the Free French. The Navy 
has taken over two dormitories for the 
housing of four hundred men who are 
being trained on the campus as officers 
for the supply corps. A student’s inves- 
tigation in a course in social psychol- 
ogy has proved useful in a national sur- 
vey of public opinion. Some of the mem- 
bers of the faculty have left their teach- 
ing either for the armed forces or for 
government work in their special fields, 
and in some cases their places have been 
taken by European scholars whose very 
presence in America is a commentary 
on some of the issuer at stake in the 
war. The president of the college, who 
is also the chief officer of the Waves, is 
another reminder that the connections 
between the college and the world are 
actual and vital. And above all, most 
students in their personal lives have 
experienced some of the consequences of 
war. A considerable number of them 
have husbands in the armed forces, and 
many more have brothers, fiancés, or fa- 
thers in the services. And yet in the 
midst of all the changes the war has 
brought about, the regular activities of 
the college go forward as its major en- 
terprise. For it is a basic principle of 
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a liberal arts college that through the 
arts and sciences, through the litera- 
tures and the humanities in the broad- 
est sense of the term, it develops its 
students both as persons and as citiz~ns 
and thus performs its distinctive func- 
tion in the civilization—the continually 
changing civilization—of which it is a 
part. 

The war, in fact, with its attendant 
problems has a way of pushing educa- 
tional issues to the fore. To what ex- 
tent will existing educational practices 
be useful and appropriate in the post- 
war world? To what extent do they in- 
volve values to be preserved? To what 
extent do they require alterations, great 
and small? This is not the place to con- 
sider such questions, but any account of 
a college in war time would be grossly 
misleading if it did not mention the 
lively and serious consideration educa- 
tional problems are receiving from stu- 
dents and faculties alike. 

The account would be misleading, 
too, if it did not insure the reader 
against two false impressions it may 
have incidentally created. 

The mention of many war enter- 
prises, though the enumeration has not 
been complete, may have given the read- 
er the impression that the college is in 
a fever of war sentiment and war activ- 
ity. Such an impression would be far 
from true. It must be remembered that 
the activities, though numerous, are di- 
vided among more than 1500 students. 
It must also be remembered that in a 
college population as in any other com- 
munity, the individuals represent many 
degrees of concern and all shades of po- 
litical and social opinion about the is- 
sues of public life. In a college, as else- 
where, there are radical reds, colorless 


whites, and immovable conservatives 
who perhaps think of themselves as true 
blue. But none of these groups repre- 
sents truly the attitudes most charac- 
teristic of the community as a whole. In 
general, the college gives the impres- 
sion of going about its business ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast, ready both by means 
of its regular work and in addition to 
it, to assume the special tasks imposed 
by the needs of the times. 

It would also be faise to suppose that 
because the services of women have 
been greatly needed and eagerly sought 
during the war, they have always been 
accepted without reservations and with- 
out resistances. In particular, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that because 
women have been urged to contribute 
their skills and abilities during the 
emergency, they will be encouraged to 
use and develop them after the emer- 
gency is over. No psychologist need be 
told that any alteration in the custom- 
ary roles played by men and women in 
society is complicated by attitudes which, 
in men and women alike, are com- 
plexly determined, deeply-rooted, and 
not predominantly rational. And it is 
scarcely necessary to add that to society 
as a whole the situation presents widely 
ramifying postwar problems. 
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WARTIME ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


I. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
ON THE SERVICES OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By RUTH TOLMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N a recent article in this journal, the 
history of the Subcommittee on the 
Services of Women Psychologists in the 
Emergency was recounted and its work 
described in some detail.‘ At this time, 
therefore, only the briefest summary 
will be given. Organized by the Emer- 
gency Committee in the days just before 
Pearl Harbor, holding its first meeting 
in January, 1942, the subcommittee ad- 
dressed itself to the problem of further- 
ing the work of women psychologists in 
connection with the war. 

It will be remembered that women, 
psychologists and others, felt baffled 
and frustrated in the early days of the 
war, eager to discover the fields in 
which their energy and patriotism could 
find outlets, impatient with the difficui- 
ties and delays which prevented their 
prompt and useful functioning. The 
Subcommittee undertook a hasty survey 
of the work in which women psycholo- 
gists were already engaged and at- 
tempted to maintain a kind of “clearing 
house” of information about their work 
in connection with the war, and to fa- 
cilitate further activities by informa- 
tional efforts. For this purpose certain 
materials were prepared for distribu- 
tion. Some members of the Subcommit- 
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tee devised an outline of tentative sug- 
gestions for content of undergraduate 
psychology courses for women, for the 
use of those who were struggling to 
adapt psychology courses in women’s 
colleges to wartime needs. Other mem- 
bers prepared a summary outline and 
bibliography of material on training 
for leadership in civilian life. State- 
ments indicating the types of war-relat- 
ed service which women psychologists 
stood ready to perform were given pub- 
licity. Many letters from women psy- 
chologists inquiring about possible and 
appropriate services were answered 
with such suggestions as could be gar- 
nered. 

In spite of high levels of aspiration 
which made actual accomplishments 
seem inadequate, women psychologists 
were from the beginning busy in a wide 
variety of projects—psychological test- 
ing for local selective service boards, or- 
ganizing nursery school and child care 
programs, consulting in community 
clinics, analyzing propaganda, conduct- 
ing courses on morale and child care, 
selecting and allocating volunteer work- 
ers in civilian defense organizations, 
and many other undertakings. During 
the following months, their range of ac- 
tivities increased. By May, 1942, 11 per 


cent of the psychologists working full 
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time for the government were women. 
Many were engaged in professional 
work in their own communities. These 
diversified war services of women psy- 
chologists so recently described need 
not be reviewed again at this time. 
Gradually women psychologists have 
found their niches in the war. The ac- 
celeration of the war effort and the in- 
creasing demand for psychological serv- 
ices have now brought to most women 
psychologists more work than they can 
do. Two other factors have played an 
important réle in assuaging the hunger 
for war work. One was the establish- 
ment of the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel which has been energetic in its 
function of finding psychologists, both 
men and women, to fill existing needs, 
and in exploring possibilities for the use 
of psychological services. The other was 
the final step in organization of the Na- 
tional Council of Women Psychologists 
whose activities are described in anoth- 
er article in this journal. Thanks to 
the lively help of these two facilities, 
there are now few women psychologists 
sighing for work closely related to the 
war effort who have not found it. It 


1Gladys C. Schwesinger, “The National 
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seems probable that the contemplated 
changes in the American Psychological 
Association will provide still further for 
promotion of the interests of psychology 
as a profession, and hence of psycholo- 
gists. 

In the light of these developments, 
the Subcommittee submitted a report to 
the meeting of the Emergency Commit- 
tee on August 6-7, 1943, recommending 
its own disbandment. The majority of 
the members of the Subcommittee felt 
that the needs of women psychologists 
were now being adequately and compe- 
tently handled by existing organizations 
and believed that the continuance of the 
Subcommittee was unnecessary. It was 
recognized that intricate postwar prob- 
lems for women lie ahead and that these 
will require vigorous and imaginative 
study and ingenious solutions. They will 
demand, however, attack on a wide 
front, with all the resources the profes- 
sion can command. It seemed hardly 
feasible, therefore, for the Subcommit- 
tee at this time, without the opportunity 
even for physical meetings, to under- 
take the planning for such future re- 
sponsibilities. For “the Emergency,” 
the problems of women psychologists 
lie in good hands. 
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Il. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


GLADYS C. SCHWESINGER 
Executive Secretary, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


RADITION had it that, when war 
came to a country, men should 
fight and women should wait. Within 
our time, however, war has become 
more than men fighting on the battle 
lines and women waiting—and weeping 
—at home. War today means action 
everywhere and from everybody. Ameri- 
cans kuow the truth of this in 1943 bet- 
ter than they knew it in 1939 and ’40 
and ’41 when their country was in that 
semi-articulate state known as “nation- 
al defense.” 

When three national psychological as- 
sociations convened at Stanford Univer- 
sity during the first week of September 
1939, the opening date of the conven- 
tions concurred almost to the day with 
the outbreak of war in Europe. While 
the psychologists basked in the blissful 
sunshine of Palo Alto, Poland was 
burned, England and France mobilized, 
the Athenia was sunk on the Atlantic, 
yet the psychologists went on reading 
papers on rat reactions and retroactive 
inhibitions as though psychology had no 
concern with a world already launched 
into inferno. 

On the fourth—or was it the fifth day 
of September?—we who were present 
heard smothered rumors that American 
psychologists were going to be consult- 
ed by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
That was better. It suggested that sci- 
entific psychology was to be put to work 
in a war training program. 

The rumor was followed by a great 


silence, one which endured until a year 
later when Pennsylvania displaced Cali- 
fornia as the place of assembly for 
American psychologists. At Penn State, 
we were all agog to hear what our sci- 
ence and our profession were doing for 
the country in a national emergency. 
Elder statesmen told of delegations 
formed, committees drawn up, respon- 
sibilities assumed during the summer by 
the various psychological associations. 
Names of individuals already in action 
poured out of the reporters’ mouths rap- 
idly while each member in the audience 
sat open-eared, alert for mention of a 
particular corner in the new endeavors 
into which he or she could fit his or her 
individual contribution. As the list of 
activities and persons rolled on, not a 
woman’s name was mentioned, nor was 
any project reported in which women 
were to be given a part. No promise 
was held that the pattern would be al- 
tered to include them. 

The women at the meeting protested. 
Promptly we were told that our job was 
to keep the home fires burning, that tra- 
dition favored the services of men in 
time of war. In other words, women 
were allocated to a pre-Victorian posi- 
tion with respect to the war. Men must 
work and women — bless them — must 
weep. The best we could do would be to 
comfort one another. 

But we were psychologists as well as 
women and we belonged to the vintage 
1940. We would not take no for an ans- 
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wer. There must be a way to use us 
along the lines of our training and ex- 
perience, professionally. Thereupon we 
met informally—and interruptedly — to 
discuss the role that women psycholo- 
gists could assume. We sent a delegate, 
informally, to the Emergency Commit- 
tee in Psychology because psychologists 
had been asked to clear all suggestions 
through this committee. We were lis- 
tened to sympathetically, told to be good 
girls, and advised to wait until plans 
could be shaped up to include us. We 
waited for another year, less patiently 
than before. 

In September 1941, the organizations 
assembled again in convention, this time 
at Northwestern University. The special 
representative from the Emergency 
Committee in Psychology to whom we 
had entrusted our case again counselled 
patience. Although all set and rarin’ 
to go, we slackened our reins again and 
once more—waited. 

In November we asked for a progress 
report. When neither progress nor re- 
port became manifest, we decided to 
take matters into our own hands. A 
group of women psychologists met in 
New York City to consider ways and 
means to implement their intense desire 
to become a vital part in the general de- 


fense effort. Then came Pearl Harbor, 
December 7. 


On December 8, a call letter went 
out to all qualified women psychologists 
within easy reach of New York City, 
inviting them to meet a week later to 
discuss what action, if any, should be 
taken. The meeting of December 15, 
attended by approximately fifty women 
psychologists, recognizing that strength 
lay in union, voted to organize on a na- 
tional scale. An Organizing Committee, 
with Dr. Clairette Armstrong as chair- 
man and Dr. Gladys Schwesinger as sec- 
retary, was asked to draw up articles 
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and proceed with organization. At a 
subsequent meeting a slate of tempo- 
rary officers was elected to assist the 
Organizing Committee. 

The next months were given over to 
enrolling a national membership, to 
drafting and submitting a tentative con- 
stitution, to presenting a slate of nom- 
inees for office. By the beginning of 
June, 1942, two hundred-forty highly 
qualified women had became Charter 
members, officers were elected, a consti- 
tution was accepted, local chapters were 
initiated, and the National Council of 
Women Psychologists was officially a 
going concern. 

Responses had come in from every 
part of the country. Women every- 
where were apparently feeling the need 
for a channel through which they could 
express needs which were not being ex- 
pressed in existing organizations. Let- 
ters of approval and encouragement ac- 
companied initial dues. There were al- 
most no disapproving voices. With no 
opportunity for oral discussion and its 
correlative tendency to influence deci- 
sions, the women of the profession ral- 
lied around the new idea. 

On July 29th, 1942, the first executive 
board meeting was held in New York 
City, with the following members in of- 
fice: President, Dr. Florence L. Good- 
enough; Vice-President, Dr. Helen 
Peak; Treasurer, Dr. Theodora M. Abel; 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Gradys C. 
Schwesinger. Directors were Doctors 
Marion Bills, Alice Bryan, Edwina Co- 
wan, Florence Mateer, Myrtle McGraw, 
Harriett O’Shea, Ruth Tolman, and 
Dorothy Van Alstyne. At the annual 
election, held towards the end of the 
year, Dr. Emily T. Burr became vice- 
president and Dr. Ella Woodyard, a di- 
rector. 

At the July meeting, also, represen- 
tatives were present from three local 
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groups to petition for recognition as 
chapters of the National. During its 
first year, four such local units were 
recognized by NCWP: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Rockland County, N. Y., and 
Boston, and expressions of interest and 
questions as to procedure came in from 
other centers. The work of individual 
units is largely autonomous and must of 
necessity be correlated with the various 
regional needs. Rockland County Unit 
straightway coordinated the services of 
its members with the requirements of 
its community agencies. Philadelphia 
and Boston helped WAAC Recruiting 
Officers select auxiliaries before that 
corps was able to do its own selecting. 
Boston and New York offered their ser- 
vices to the WAVES along similar lines, 
but found that because of Navy regula- 
tions they could not be used. Promptly, 
these units found other ways in which 
their professional skills could be put in- 
to service. 

Local units are able to draw on the 
resources and to use the channels of 
the National as a medium through 
which they can reach unattached mem- 
bers in outlying parts of the country. 
For instance, since its inception, the 
National has had a very active Commit- 
tee on Publications (so far its produc- 
tions are in mimeographed form only) 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Kathryn 
Maxfield. This Committee has been is- 
suing outlines for the guidance of lec- 
turers and leaders who are experienced 
on the civilian front and are prepared 
to conduct group discussions on psycho- 
logical problems affecting the war situa- 
tion. 

How to get the baby whose mother 
is working in a war factory to eat nor- 
mally, how to bring to adults an aware- 
ness of the problems confronting youth 
today, how to train leaders to conduct 
discussion groups effectively, how to 


keep serene even though teaching school 
in wartime, interpreting urban and ru- 
ral people and their problems to each 
other, giving “Psychological First Aid” 
to civilians, hints on how to safeguard 
your nerves for your country’s sake— 
these and other topics have been 
thoughtfully considered by specialists 
and outlines have been prepared to cov- 
er each of them.’ 

The nation-wide inquiries and orders 
from leaders and lecturers which these 
outlines immediately stimulated, with- 
out benefit of advertising or publicity, 
attest to their usefulness and perti- 
nence. 

The National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists is serving also as a clearing- 
agency or contact office to connect 
would-be workers with projects. NCWP 
members have responded to calls sent 
out by the joint APA-AAAP Commit- 
tee on War Services to Children, to 
government conducted public opinion 
polls in rural areas, to several SPSSI 
peace-planning committees, and so on. 
Members are contributing their services 
to research workers who are seeking 
data from widely scattered points 
throughout the country. Dr. Georgene 
Seward is initiating a comprehensive 
piece of research on the relative réles 
of men and women in the postwar 
world. This she is prepared to divide 
among interested collaborators. Dr. 
Catherine Patrick is studying the part 
women can play with respect to the pro- 
posed amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution on Women’s Rights. Dr. Blanche 
C. Weill has taken up the problems of 
the Negro minority in Harlem and else- 
where. 

In New York City, the local unit un- 


1 Copies of outlines prepared by the Com- 
mittee can be procured at a nominal cost from 
the Chairman on Public Relations, Dr. Kath- 


E. Maxfield, 603 West 111th Street, New 
York 25, N. aa 
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der President Clairette P. Armstrong, 
has made its services available to the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. An 
NCWP member, Dr. Myrtle L. Pigna- 
telli, has a desk in the office of the 
CDVO Committee on Training of Vol- 
unteers and attends their conferences 
regulariy. Other women psychologists 
are placed as consultants in the differ- 
ent boroughs of New York, and special 
problems needing psychological guid- 
ance are referred to them. 

Lay agencies, other than CDVO, 
are beginning to call on NCWP for 
help in the solution of some of their 
problems. A representative from the 
Women’s Bureau in Washington wants 
better selection of women workers in 
war industries in order to reduce labor 
turn-over and increase efficiency. The 
West Side Professionals’ Committee on 
Child Care seeks psychologists to help 
combat the trends toward juvenile de- 
linquency within their area. Nursery 
schools needs workers and volunteer 
workers must be trained. And so it goes. 

The NCWP has linked its activities 
to organizations within the ranks of 
psychology as well as to organizations 
outside of the profession. The NCWP 
is not in competition with other nation- 
ai psychological associations but is a 
supplement to them. All of its members 
also belong either to the APA or the 
AAAP: that is a constitutional require- 
ment for membership in the NCWP. 
Qualified men psychologists are wel- 
comed to associate membership. 

Recognition of the place of NCWP 
as a national association came with a 
request for two delegates to the Inter- 
society Constitutional Convention which 
_was held in New York on May 29 to 
$1. Doctors Florence Goodenough and 
Gladys Schwesinger were elected to 


carry this responsibility. Then followed 
a request for a representative from 
NCWP to the Emergency Committee in 
Psychology of the National Research 
Council and Dr. Alice Bryan was ap- 
pointed. 

Women psychologists are not waiting 
any longer. The tension which was gen- 
erated through frustrated energy and 
eagerness to serve has found outlets in 
action. This action, it is true, is still 
largely confined to the home front, but 
it is going places. Since women psy- 
chologists have newer aspired to work 
in army camps or sail the high seas or 
fly the blue, they do not feel shut out 
because they are not given a position 
on the front battle lines. On every hand, 
all along the home front, they see a need 
for psychological help. To make their 
proffers of service more effective, the 
NCWP was formed. The impetus thus 
given to the practice of psychology in 


general should redound to the benefits 


of all psychologists everywhere, regard- 
less of sex. 

For a long time to come, your com- 
munity and mine will need to be shown 
how psychology can serve the individ- 
ual, the group, and the community as a 
whole. It will need to know who the 
competent psychologists are. The step 
which the NCWP has taken is but a 
beginning in initiating many types of 
public relations for the profession. All 
psychologists interested in the advance- 


ment of such ends should welcome and- 


assist the effort. This exertion should 
not stop when the war is over since the 
future peace of the world will rest 
heavily upon a deepening of psychologi- 
cal understanding and the services 
which psychologists can render toward 
bringing about a better life for all peo- 
ples everywhere. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MEANING OF INTELLIGENCE. By 
George D. Stoddard. New York: Macmillan, 
1943. Pp. ix + 504. $4.00. 


A volume by the Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York and the former Di- 
rector of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station is an event of importance. According 
to the preface, “This book brings into a focus 
various research findings on the broad question 
of intelligence; it attempts to relate technical 
issues to certain problems in modern life.” 
The volume is divided into five main sections 
devoted, respectively, to “The Nature of In- 
telligence,” “The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence,” “Growth in Intelligence,” “Heredity 
and Environment,” and “Intelligence and So- 
ciety.” The presentation, while not “popular,” 
makes unusually smooth and easy reading. 


The basic tenet of the present volume is 


that “intelligence” has been poorly defined and 
inadequately measured. The basic thesis and 
underlying principle is that a favorable en- 
vironment exerts upon intelligence (properly 
defined) a marked and permanent influence. 
Intelligence, in Stoddard’s definition, em- 
bodies “the ability to undertake activities 
that are characterized by (1) difficulty, (2) 
complexity, (3) abstractness, (4) economy, 
(5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, 
and (7) the emergence of originals”; intelli- 
gence is further characterized by “a concen- 
tration of energy, and a resistance to emo- 
tional forces” (p. 4). This definition, it may 
be noticed, includes both more and less than 
the usual concept of mental-test “intelligence.” 
On the side of omission, intelligence tests typi- 
cally fail—as Stoddard emphasizes—to pro- 
vide ‘a) a measure of originality; (5) a meas- 
ure of concentration (the “ability to stay long 
with a problem,” “to answer the second, third, 
and fourth questions in a systematic hier- 
archy”); and (c) a measure of resistance to 
emotional factors (illustrated by propaganda, 
custom, the emotional connotations of words, 
self-interest, ete.). No one will deny that these 
abilities are sufficiently important to deserve 
measurement; though whether they should all 


be included in the “intelligence quotient” is 
another question. On the side of inclusion, in- 
telligence tests typically aim to distinguish be- 
tween capacity and acquired ability—or, in 
Stoddard’s terminology, between “potential in- 
telligence” and “delivered mental power.” This 
distinction, according to Stoddard, is irrele- 
vant to intelligence-measurement, and general- 
ly best dispensed with. In Stoddard’s words: 
“The idea is not to equate past experience but 
to arrive at a measure of intelligence. That 
portion of experience which has affected men- 
tal ability should not be ruled out” (p. 156). 
At this point the reviewer would like to sug- 
gest that both types of measurement—of “na- 
tive” or “potential” intelligence, and of “func- 
tional” or “status” intelligence—have their 
place in scientific thought and practical appli- 
cation. A further suggestion is that the corre- 
lation between adequate measures of these two 
kinds of intelligence, among children who have 
had opportunities for contact with the custom- 
ary educational influences, may be higher than 
Stoddard implies. 

Stoddard is very critical of current intelli- 
gence tests not only because of what the tests 
fail to include, but also because of the quality 
of what the tests do include. According to 
Stoddard, “ . . . over the years, the Stanford 
revisions have offered not very reliable meas- 
urements of functions not very close to intelli- 
gence” (p.116)—and other tests do not come 
off much better in Stoddard’s judgment. As a 
method of improving intelligence tests, factor 
analysis is regarded as having some possible 
value; but factor analysis “cannot answer the 
- « - question as to which tests and abilities 
most closely conform, along theoretical and 
practical lines, to a concept of intelligence al- 
ready laid down” (p. 162). 

With regard to the heredity-environment is- 
sue, Stoddard stands squarely in the environ- 


‘mentalist camp: 


“Nobody knows what any child could do if 
presented with facts and principles in an or- 
derly, as sequence with full attention to 
his motivational needs” (p. 9). 
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“Retesting will show that any IQ obtained 
at any age may (a) remain constant; (5) 
move steadily upward; (c) move dily 
downward; or (d) fluctuate. The IQ derived 
from a single mental testing gives no clew 
whatever as to the course of future events” 
(p. 384). (Italics as in the original). 


In comment on the first quotation, let us 
point out that nobody “knows” anything in the 
social sciences (particularly when an “if” sit- 
uation is introduced)—but we can estimate 
probabilities within rather vague limits of er- 
ror. Most students of the subject of heredity 
and invironment, we judge, would question 
Stoddard’s optimistic estimate of the possible 
influence of environmental stimulation upon 
basic (or even functional) intelligence. 

The second quotation cited above is puzzling 
to us. Apparently Stoddard means that, unless 
possible environmental changes are taken into 
account, the IQ suffers in predictive value. For 
possibly 90 per cent of the population or more, 
however, environmental changes pertinent to 
intelligence are usually not very marked; at 
any rate, the correlation between retests of in- 
telligence in ordinary samples is certainly 
greater than the italicized part of the quota- 
tion above seems to imply. 

The present review is no place to enter into 
a detailed discussion of the complicated hered- 
ity-environment problem; yet some summary 
judgment of this section of the book is called 
for. To the present reviewer, Stoddard’s treat- 
ment seems, in general, overloaded with stud- 
ies from the Iowa group of researchers, and 
biased against studies which lead to an em- 
phasis on the role of heredity. Conspicuously 
lacking is any comment on the critical reviews 
of McNemar,' or the critical summary by 
Woodworth. In the presentation of nursery- 
school studies, the work of Jones and Jorgen- 
sen* is excluded, though at least one other 
study of equal (if not lesser) importance is 
included. The presentation of data based on 
children in orphan asylums omits the impor- 


1Q. McNemar, “A Critical Examination of 
the University of Iowa Studies of Environ- 
mental Influences Upon the 1Q,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 1940, 37: 63-92. 

2R. S. Woodworth. Heredity and Environ- 
ment. A Critical Survey of Recently Published 
Material on Twins and Foster Children. So- 
- Science Research Council Bulletin No. 47, 

3H. E. Jones and A. P. Jorgensen, “Mental 
Growth as Related to Nursery School Attend- 
ance,” Yearbook of the National Society = 
on av of Education, Part II, 1940, 39: 


tant English study by Lawrence. Leahy’s 
study® of foster children is included, but less 
completely than it deserves, and with an un- 
justified criticism of its basic rationale. The 
literature on heredity-environment is, of 
course, extremely large, so that occasionally an 
important study is likely to be neglected. Most 
of the omissions noted above, however, were 
doubtless deliberate. 

The last chapter of the volume is entitled 
“Social Implications.” One implication of in- 
telligence-test results, according to Stoddard, 
is that youths eighteen years or over should 
be given the right to vote. In this connection 
it is chastening to recall that, had the youth 
of Germany exerted greater political influence, 
Hitler would have risen to power sooner than 
he did. It is well to remember that social is- 
sues are extremely complex, and can scarcely 
be decided on the basis of any one datum—or 
even any one set of data (not even the psy- 
chologist’s data!). 

A second topic discussed under “Social Im- 
plications” is eugenics. It seems clear that, 
since environmental opportunities among the 
children of the feebleminded are generally very 
poor, Stoddard should grant at least partial 
approval to a decreased birth rate in this 
group. Instead, Stoddard places exclusive em- 
phasis on a program of improved education 
and training. This hardly seems a wholly re- 
alistic approach—though quite possibly the 
program of the eugenists also lacks idealism. 
Evidently with some emotion, Stoddard speaks 
for the “age-old right, the right to have chil- 
dren” (p. 462). No one, of course, will deny 
the “age-old” character of the process, though 
some may doubt that it is always “rigit.” 
Stoddard objects that the effects of a feasible 
program of sterilization of the feeble-minded 
would be both small and slow; while this may 
be granted, it should be added that the effects 
are fairly permanent, and without cost of 
maintenance. 

Stoddard’s responsibilities as Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York make 
his chapter on Educational] Implications espe- 
cially interesting. Unfortunately, however, the 
treatment is too brief and genera] to provide 
much basis for understanding or serious com- 


*E. M. Lawrence, “An Investigation Into 


the Relation Between Intelligence and Inherit- 
onogra: ‘upplements, No, 16, 
5 A. M. Leahy, “Nature-Nurture and Intelli- 
ic Psychology M 


Genetic P , 1935, 
235-308. 
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ment; thus, “The IQ and Homogeneous Group- 
ing” is accorded one page; “The Role of the 
Teacher,” three fourths of a page; “The Prob- 
lem of Promotion, one-and-a-half pages; etc. 
In general, Stoddard is on the “progressive” 
side. 

One of the best features of Stoddard’s book 
remains to be mentioned: this is the generous, 
humanitarian spirit which pervades the vol- 
ume, and the strong sense of social conscious- 
ness. Stoddard realizes that educational goals 
“may require economic and social reconstruc- 
tion” (p. 434); he urges that “scientists... 
ean save themselves only by stimulating, de- 
manding, and fighting for the kind of social 
organization that lets ideas live” (p. 311); he 
appreciates “the deadly dichotomy between the 
men who know and the men who control“ (p. 
300) ; he deplores “the tragic deterioration that 
follows the wet finger to the wind and the 
quick ear to the ground” (p. 311); and he rec- 
ognizes that “genius flourishes in a subtle con- 
fluence of what a nervous system has to offer 
and a society is willing to accept.” No one, in 
our judgment, could reasonably object to Stod- 
dard’s general orientation and goals; every- 
one, we think—whether hereditarian, environ- 
mentalist, or neutral in belief—could proudly 
join in the fight for the social and educational 
gains which Stoddard evidently has at heart. 

Hexsert S. CONRAD 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 

Princeton, N. J. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Edited by Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, 
and Herbert F. Wright. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. viii + 
652. $4.00. 


Seldom does a reviewer face a more difficult 
task than confronts the one who attempts to 
review this 652-page volume of thirty-five 
chapters by forty-three different authors! Each 
chapter reports a particular piece of research, 
related to each other only in that they are all 
concerned with some area of those vast fields 
known as “child behavior” and “child develop- 
ment.” Obviously, such a compilation cannot 


foundation material for college students work- 
ing in the field of child psychology. Instead 
of having a “middleman,” as author and in- 
terpreter, bridge the gap between the labora- 
tory and the reader, these editors felt that an 
experiment should be made to see what scien- 
tists might themselves contribute in making 
first-hand reports of their own research acces- 
sible to students. These are not, therefore, 
essays about research; each chapter is an ac- 
count of the procedures, results, and conclu- 
sions of a particular investigation, written by 
the investigator who actually carried on the 
research experiment so described. At the end 
of each chapter there is a selected list of ref- 
erences. In most instances the chapter repre- 
sents a simplification and condensation of the 
original publication in which the research 
study was reported. 

In thus packing a wide sampling of research 
between the covers of one volume, the editors 
hope that their book may serve as central 
rather than collateral reading in courses on 
child psychology and educational psychology. 
This reviewer is inclined to think, however, 
that the book will prove to be a valuable ref- 
erence work rather than a text for most such 
courses. The editors have purposely not classi- 
fied the content, leaving instructors and stu- 
dents free to organize the material—but the 
studies reported include a great variety of 
subjects, ranging from activities of the hu- 
man fetus and newborn to studies of ado- 
lescents, and from physical and mental growth 
to “social climate.” The selection of the stud- 
ies included was based upon recommendations 
of a number of “experts” in the field of Child 
Development Research. Studies by European 
investigators unfortunately could not be in- 
cluded, as originally planned, because of war- 
time difficulties of communication. 

This volume should make a valuable con- 
tribution in helping students to see the inter- 
relationships of all the sciences— physical, 
medical, biological, and social— in regard to 
knowledge and understanding of child develop- 
ment and behavior. It should also help those 
who contemplate professional careers in any 
aspects of these fields to understand how every 
scientist stands upon the shoulders of his pred- 
ecessors (so to speak) and how the major 
contribution made by any individual research 
worker prepares the way for his successor to 
improve methods and increase knowledge in 
an ever-growing and expanding field of science. 

A very interesting and stimulating introduc- 


be reviewed as one would review a book with 
continuity of writing and content, with single 
or joint authorship. 
— This volume differs from previous textbooks 
g and handbooks in content, organization, and 
re purpose. In a brief preface the three editors 
: explain that their book is designed to provide 


tory chapter by Lawrence K. Frank gives the 
student orientation for the book through dis- 
cussion of the history and prospect of research 
in child psychology. The content of this chap- 
ter should be very valuable to the serious stu- 
dent who seeks a perspective and an over-view 
of a vast, complex, rapidly developing field of 
knowledge. The shift from emphasis upon 
purely quantitative methedology to newer 
methods concerned with patterns, configura- 
tions, and fields; the waning interest in cross- 
sectional studies of large numbers of cases and 
increasing interest in longitudinal studies of 
individuals; recognition of the importance of 
processes rather than norms of development; 
the cooperation of all the sciences to form the 
broad field of “human biology” of which child 


psychology and child development are a part, 
these are among the significant recent trends 
ably summarized by the writer of this chapter. 

As Frank points out, the young student 
in approaching this source book may be urged 
“to read, to note, and to digest these accounts 
of what has been done, with the firm and mod- 
est conviction that they can and must attempt 
to advance the knowledge in this area by rec- 
ognizing some of the newer scientific concep- 
tions and more recent findings and the newly 
emerging problems of child developnent upon 
the study of which all the life sciences can 
collaborate.” 

Erne. KawIn, (Guidance Counsellor) 
GLENCOE PUBLIC SCHOOLs 
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